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“ There’s never a law of God or man 
runs north of Fifty-three.” 
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SPOILERS 


Rex Beach 


OVELS are like men: 
strong personalities 





virile emotions, energy, and 
resource forge to the front 
and are quick to catch the 
public eye. This same mag- 
netic force in ‘‘ THE SPOIL- 
ERS”—the work of a new 
writer—has immediately 
caught the reading world in 
its grip. They can't let go. 

A rugged recital that leaves 
you panting with eagerness for 
more —Philadelphia Item 


Dumas might have created 
Cherry Malotte: Bret Harte 
rarely had a more human figure 
than Bronco Kid.—Sunday Ore- 





gontan. Copyright, 1906, by Harper & Brothers 





Healthy and a good blood stirrer The description of the fight be- 
tween the two principals is worth reading the whole book for.—N. Y. 
Evening Sun. 

A story of the hunger for gold digged out of the hills and the hunger 


of man for woman and for woman’s love—a story that is true of all 
men and all real women since time began.—Albany Fournal. 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. Price, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 











The 
Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all the 
great resorts. They have through Pullman 
sleeping cars from New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, via the 





A night’s ride takes you from any of these 
places to the center of the mountains in time 
for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach 
Them,” which is No. 20 of the New York Central Lines’ “ Four-Track 
Series,” containing a fine map of the Adirondack Mountains and adjacent 
territory, with useful information in regard to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, 
etc., send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Ad- 
vertising Department, Room 143-G, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York Chicago 






































‘A leaf from the book of Nature’’ is 


SILAS 
STRONG 


By Irving Bacheller 


T takes possession of one’s heart and.leads it on 

between laughter and tears. It has dramatic 
situations of remarkable power; characters that, 
once met, will never be quite forgotten; droll, amus- 
ing people who go with one far beyond the last page 
of the book. 

The Philadelphia North American says of it: 
“Knowledge of the forest: buoyant and original 
humor; fragments of picturesque description as 
striking as an artist’s sketch; vigorous, concise, 
and tactful character drawing; these and kindred 
claims to consideration will be instantly impressed 
upon all readers of ‘Silas Strong.’ It is a veritable 
leaf from the great and priceless book of Nature.” 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











Ohe 
CONQUEST of CANAAN 
By Booth Tarkington 


Easily the biggest 
and best thing Booth 
Tarkington has done. 

—Chicago Post. 


A thoroughly en- 
tertaining and readable 
Tomance. It is not 
only the best piece of 
work from Booth Tar- 
kington’s pen, but it 
is one of the most en- 
joyable stories and 
stands out against the 
mass of fiction that is 
swamping us. It is 
the story of the tri- 
umph of the village 
ne’er-do-well in con- 
trast to the downfall 
of the tyrannous local magnate. All are thoroughly 
American figures, drawn true to nature and vivid. The 
episodes are exciting and lifelike, and told with a skill 
that carries the reader along.—New York Sun. 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE LATE SENATOR GORMAN 


Arthur Pue Gorman, United States Senator from Maryland, and fong conspicuous in the councils of the Democratic party, died 
in Washington on June 4, after a protracted illness. Senator Gorman was born in Howard County, Maryland, on March J1, 1839. 
When he was thirteen he was appointed a page in the United States Senate, in which capacity he served until 1866, when he became 
collector of internal revenue for the Fifth Maryland District. He was elected to the Maryland House of Delegates in 1869, and to 
the State Senate in 1875. As United States Senator from Maryland, he served from 1881 until 1899, and from 1903 until his death 
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COMMENT 


Ir may be reealled that the Herpsurn bill passed by the 
Ilouse of Representatives had received in the Senate no 
fewer than fifty-one amendments when, as the Hrpsurn- 
TitLMAN bill, it went to a committee of conference. There 
is no doubt that in conference the Senate won an overwhelm- 
ing victory.’ The report of the conferees, which was sub- 
mitted to both Houses on June 2, shows that thc Senate re- 
ceded from only six amendments, two of which, however, 
merely changed the numbers of sections, and secured the re- 
tention of twenty-eight of its amendments verbatim, while 
the remaining seventeen were substantially retained under 
different phraseology. In view of the magnitude of the in- 
terests affected, the reader may like to see. the main alterations 
outlined. 








—_——— 


The Enxins amendment was retained in the form 
originally agreed upon in the Senate, and the provision sub- 
sequently inserted, excluding timber and the manufactured 
products thereof from the application of the amendment, was 
stricken out. The discrimination in favor of timber was, on 
the face of it, unfair. As remodelled in conference, the 
amendment provides that, after May 1, 1908, it shall’ be un- 
lawful for any common carrier to transport any article or 
commodity manufactured, mined, or produced by it, or pro- 
duced under its authority, or which it may own, in whole 
or in part, or in which it may have an interest, direct or in- 
direct, except such artic!es or commodities as may be neces- 
sary and intended for its own use in the conduct of its 
business as a common earrier. The obvious purpose of the 
amendment is to prevent an interstate common carrier from 
being also a producer of the commodities it carries — coal, 
for example-—and thus entering into competition with its 
customer. Congress, of course, cannot meddle with common 
carriers confining themselves to the transaction of business 
within a State. The Senate’s amendment making pipe-lines 
common carriers was stricken out in conference as a distinct 
proposition, but subsequently was included in another Sena- 
torial amendment affecting express companies (sleeping-car 
companies had been eliminated), so that the amendment, as 
reframed by the conferees, now provides that the term “com- 
mon carrier,” as used in the act, shall include express com- 
panies and all persons or corporations engaged in the trans- 
portation of oil by pipe-lines, or partly by pipe-lines and 
partly by railroads, or partly by pipe-lines and partly by 
water. The Senate’s amendment prohibiting passes, to which, 
it may be remembered, there were multitudinous exceptions, 
was made far more stringent by the conference committee, all 
excepted classes of persons being eliminated, and both the 
issuance and the reception of free transportation being made 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine not exceeding $1000. 
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We observe, next, that the Senate’s requirement that. common 
carriers shall, on application of any shipper, construct and 
operate switch connections with private side-tracks, was ex- 
tended in conference so as to inelude similar applications 
made by lateral or branch lines of railroad. This extension 
had been proposed in the Senate, but rejected. The Senate 
conferees also receded from the so-called “ Jim Crow ” amend- 
ment, which required equally good service and accommoda- 
tion to be given to all persons paying the same compensation. 
It will be recalled that, in pursuance of the so-called ALLIson 
compromise, the Senate struck out the words “in its judg- 
ment” and “fairly remunerative,” which occurred in the 
rate-making section of the Hrerpurn-TItLMAN bill. This ac- 
tion of the Senate was sustained in conference. On the other 
hand, the Senate receded from the McCumbBer amendment. 
which changed the word “regularly” to “lawfully,” in re- 
lation to the service upon the carrier of notice of disobed:- 
ence of orders of the Commission. We remark, finally, that 
the bill, as reported by the conferees, retains the provision 
that no injunction suspending or restraining the enforcement 
of an order made by the commission shall be grantéd, except 
on hearing, after not less than five days’ notice to the Com- 
mission; and providing, also, that appeals may be taken di- 
rectly to the Supreme Court of the United States. We shall 
soon know whether the bill, as thus reframed by the con- 
ferees, will be adopted by both Houses. Should it be sent 
back to conference, we do not see how it will be possible for 
Congress to adjourn on June 25. 


The conference report on the Statehood bill offers a com- 
promise that might have assured the admission of Oklahoma 
und Indian Territory to joint Statehood a year ago had the 
amendment offered by Senator Foraker at that time been 
promptly accepted. Assent to that amendment is now given, 
but perhaps it may have come too late. The report provides 
for the admission of Ok!ahoma and Indian Territory at once 
as one State, and for the submission to Arizona and New 
Mexico, at separate elections, of the question whether they 
will both approve joint Statehood. If either disapproves, the 
two Territories will retain their present status. There is no 
doubt that the House of Representatives will accept the re- 
port by an overwhelming majority. There is no such cer- 
tainty about the action of the Senate. Senator Foraker is 
ne longer willing to content himself with the amendment 
offered by him a year ago, and now believes that he can ob- 
tain votes enough to reject the conference report and adopt 2 
new and separate bill admitting Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory as a single State without any reference to New Mexico 
and Arizona. This he would try to put as a rider on the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill. Senator Brvertwer, how- 
ever, who presented the conference report, though as yet he 
can count upon only forty-three votes, is confident that it will 
be accepted ultimately by the Upper House of the Federal 
legislature. 





If the Republican Senators had deliberately determined to 
make this year’s general election turn on the question of 
tariff revision they could have done nothing better calculated 
to fulfil their desire than the passage, by a party vote, of 
the resolution requiring supplies for the Panama Canal to 
be purchased in the United States. It may be remembered 
that by the original Spooner canal act the President was 
clothed with absolute authority in the premises. He and his 
delegates in the Canal Commission were at liberty to pur- 
chase canal supplies wherever they could buy them most 
cheaply. They seem to have shrunk, however, from exercis- 
ing the power confided to them and have gone so far in the 
way of favoring native products as to buy two American 
steamships at prices more than double those for which newer 
and larger foreign-built vessels could have been procured. 
Evidently Mr. Rooseveirt has been restless under the exelu- 
sive responsibility devolved upon him and has desired ex- 
plicit instructions from Congress. When the matter came up 
in the Senate on June 2 it provoked a sharp debate between 
the Stand-Patters and the advocates of tariff revision. The 
resolution, as offered, provided that purchases of material and 
equipment for use in the construction of the Panama Canal 
shall be restricted to articles of domestic production and 
manufacture unless the President shall, in any case, deem 
the bids or tenders therefor to be extortionate or unreasonable. 























A substitute offered by Senator Carmack, providing that in 
all contracts for supplies preference should be given to do- 
mestie products only when the conditions of price and quality 
were equal, was rejected by what would have been a strict 
party vote but for the fact that Senator TELLER, who still 
adheres to the protective system, cooperated with the Repub- 
licans. Senator Monry’s proposal that in the purchase of 
domestic articles for the canal no greater price should be 
paid than is asked for similar domestic articles when ex- 
ported and sold abroad was rejected by an almost equally 
large majority. Senator Bacex, advocating an amendment 
of like purport, entered into an argument to show that the 
United States could save $30,000,000 by purchasing sup- 
plies for the canal in foreign markets. By a vote of 37 
to 15, the Stand-Patters declined to save that amount 
of money, and by a vote of more than two to one rejected the 
specific request that the President should be permitted to 
buy domestic products in foreign markets. Positively the 
only amendment that the protectionist majority would accept 
was one suggested by Senator Prrrus that at least the bids 
for furnishing supplies must come from responsible bidders. 
We need not point out that in the eyes of tariff-revisionists 
this resolution of the Senate’s will have the effect of waving 
a red flag before a bull. 





Tt is at least doubtful whether any decisive action will be 
taken by the Senate on the Saoor case during the present 
session of Congress. On June 2 Chairman Burroucus, of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, reported that, in 
the judgment of the committee, Reep Smoot, of Utah, had no 
right to a seat. His request, however, for unanimous consent 
to consider the report on June 11 was not granted, Senator 
TrLLeR objecting that, the committee having had the matter 
under consideration for two years, the Senate, as a whole, 
could hardly be expected to proceed with extraordinary cc- 
lerity. To Senator Beveripce’s assertion that evidently it 
was the Senate’s desire to decide during the present session 
the question as to Smoor’s right to his seat, Senator Spooner 
replied that he was utterly unable to detect any such desire, 
and opined that, on the contrary, there was an old-fashioned 
wish to know something about the case before coming to any 
decision. The truth is that the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections was itself all at sea as to the precise method of 
disposing of the Smoor case. The report, which, it will be 
noticed, leaves the choice of method to the Senate, was itself 
passed by a vote of only 7 to 5, one member being absent. 
Subsequently the committee refused to pass a resolution to 
expel Smoot, which, to be valid, would require the support 
of two-thirds of the Senate; and then it refused to sanction 
the alternative method of getting rid of an obnoxious indi- 
vidual by refusing to pass a resolution excluding Smoov 
from the Senate, which could have been made effective by a 
hare majority of the Senators. It is practically certain that 
the two-thirds vote requisite for the expulsion of Smoot can- 
not be procured in the Senate. By way of testing the feeling 
of that body, Senator Baitey offered in committee a resolu- 
tion to the effect that Smoot should be expelled, and the re- 
sult was a tie vote, Senators Foraker, Knox, Douuiver, BEVER- 
IDGE, DitLincuaM, and Hopkins being recorded in the negative. 


It is certain that a minority report, in the preparation of 
which so able a lawyer as Senator Knox has assisted, is to be pre- 
sented. The junior Senator from Pennsylvania, though he holds 
polygamy in detestation, and is understood to believe that the 
Mormon Church has been convicted of bad faith, has been 
considering the case from a strictly judicial view-point on 
the assumption that, in a matter concerning a State’s con- 
stitutional right to representation in the Upper House of the 
Federal legislature, the Senate and its committee constitute 
a court which is in duty bound to decide in accordance with 
the evidence and the law. Having heard much of the testi- 
mony, and having read all of it, he is said to have come to 
the conclusion that nothing has been offered in evidence 
which would justify him, acting under his oath as a United 
States Senator, in voting to deprive Utah of her proper rep- 
resentation in the United States Senate. It is unquestionably 
true that no violation of the Jaw against polygamy has been 
brought home to Smoot himself, and that if he is to be ex- 
pelled or excluded it must be solely upon the ground that, 
although himself a monogamist, he is a dignitary of the 
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Mormon Church, which, in the person of its president and of 
other officials, has condoned, if it has not actually encouraged, 
polygamy. That is to-say, Smoor is to be deprived of the 
seat in the Senate to which the Utah Legislature, in pursu- 
ance of its constitutional rights, elected him, on the exclusive 


_ground pf his belief in a religion which is hateful and per- 


nicious in the eyes of a vast majority of the citizens of the 
United States. It is obvious that on precisely the same 
ground the Russian Douma would be justified in expelling or 
excluding Jewish members, for there is no doubt that the 
Jewish religion is hateful and pernicious in the judgment. of 
a vast majority of Russia’s population. Is it safe to estab- 
lish a precedent in pursuance of which a United States Sena- 
tor may be expelled or excluded from his seat on any ground 
whatever except his personal violation of law? 





“Now let us educate our masters!” was the ejaculation of 
Mr. Lowe, afterwards Lord Snrersrooke, when the second Re- 
form Act, immensely extending the Parliamentary franchises, 
was passed in 1868. We are beginning to have more reason 
than he had to counsel such a precaution, for the new masters 
whom he had in mind were at least of English stock and 
training. The immigrants, who have been for some time rush- 
ing to our shores at the rate of a million a year, come nce 
longer from northern and central but from southern and 
eastern Europe. They are foreigners in the strictest sense 
of the word, peculiarly difficult to assimilate because they 
differ from the peoples wholly or largely Teutonic in respect 
of temperament, ideas, and institutions. That a sense of 
national self-preservation should compel us to educate them 
as quickly as possible nobody denies. But what of their po- 
litical status during the educational process? Shall they 
be admitted to full citizenship while as yet lacking even the 
fundamental condition of assimilation, namely, the ability 
to speak, read, and write the English language? Evidently 
the House of Representatives is resolved to answer the ques- 
tion with a qualified negative. On June 2 that body went 
into committee of the whole for the consideration of the 
naturalization bill, and after an extended discussion of the 
proposed educational test the House finally adopted an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Krennepy of Nebraska to the effect that 
hereafter no alien shall be naturalized or admitted as a 
citizen of the United States who cannot speak the English 
language. This was a material recession from the position 
taken in the original text of the bill, which made it obligatory 
for the alien desirous of being a citizen to write his own lan- 
guage, and to both speak and write the English language. 


The Kennepy amendment is manifestly based on the assump- 
tion that even if a man cannot read and write, yet if he 
can speak the language of a country he is qualified to be- 
come acquainted with its laws, imstitutions, and ideas. It 
is unquestionably true that, before the Forster Education 
Act of 1870 had been for some time in operation, a large 
fraction of the inhabitants of England were unable to read 
and write, and yet, as being of the purest Anglo-Saxon line- 
age, they were imbued from birth with the spirit of English 
institutions and laws. Where, however, a prospective citizen 
not only has been born but has grown to manhood in an 
alien environment, it would seem expedient to augment his 
qualifications for quick and thorough assimilation by exact- 
ing proofs of his ability not only to speak but also to read and 
write the English tongue. 


No one has had a better opportunity to know immigrants 
and form opinicns of value as to what kind we should admit 
and what exclude than Mr. WinuiaAm WILLIAMS, who was 
lately United States immigration commissioner at New York 
and head keeper of the gate at Ellis Island. Mr. WituiaMms 
ought to know immigrants, and no doubt he does. A paper 
that he read in May before the American Social Science As- 
sociation of New York deals with “The New Immigration: 
Some Unfavorable Features of It, and Possible Remedies for 
Them.” Mr. Wittiams thinks that twenty-five per cent. of 
the immigrants (mostly from southeastern Europe) who are 
now being admitted are undesirable. Though they may be 
able to earn a living, their presence tends to lower our stand- 
ard of. civilization, and if they stayed away they would not 
be missed except by the transportation companies. The 
trouble he finds with them is that they are unintelligent and 







































































of low vitality. Our laws now exclude, besides contract la- 
borers, idiots, insane persons, epileptics, paupers, persons 
likely to become public charges, persons with loathsome or 
contagious diseases, convicted criminals, anarchists, and po- 
lygamists. They are excellent laws, as far as they go, but Mr. 
WiuiaAMs thinks they should go further. Between the mani- 
festly objectionable persons whom they now exclude, and the 
really desirable immigrants, Mr. Wit.iAMs finds a great gulf 
which there has been no effort to bridge. He finds that the 
conditions of immigration have changed. In old times we 
got as good working people as the best that Europe had. 
Now we get too many of her inferior people; too many of the 
lower grades of Italians, Austrians, and Russians. Such 
people form a minority of the present immigrants, but: it is 
too big a minority. 


Mr. WiL.iaMs grants that it is difficult to frame laws that 
will exclude the European immigrants who ought to be kept 
out. Still, he would have Congress try to do it. He thinks 
that when the surgeons who conduct the medical examinations 
at immigrant stations certify that an immigrant, dependent 
on physical labor for support, is below the standard they set, 
or is feeble-minded, such. an immigrant should be sent back 
unless he has responsible near relatives to take care of him. 
He would also have Congress prohibit assisted immigration 
(subject to reasonable exceptions), and try to put a stop to 
stimulated immigration. These two points Mr. WILLIAMS con- 
siders of such importance that if they would be dealt with 
effectively the immigration problem would take care of it- 
self. Assisted immigrants are those Europeans who, being 
too poor and feeble to get to this country by their own efforts, 
are helped to come here by poor-law authorities, by charitable 
societies and persons, and by relations and friends in this 
country. Stimulated immigration is that stirred up by steam- 
ship companies, whose agents drum up immigrants for the 
sake of commissions in their passage money. That practice 
Mr. WiLtiAMs would stop by heavy fines. He considers the 
premeditated desire of an immigrant to come to this country, 
and his ability to get here on his own hook, and out of his own 
resources, good practical evidences of the fitness of the im- 
migrant to come here. But immigrants who are exported 
from their homes by charity, and those who come because 
steamship agents have told them wild stories of American 
prosperity, he thinks we should not receive. We quote his 
opinions because he knows by actual practice what can be done 
under the laws we have, and is qualified to judge what could 
and should be done by laws not yet enacted. That such new 
rules as he would have would work hardship in many eases is 
not a conclusive argument against them. They would only 
work hardship until the steamship companies learned that 
they were to be enforced. 


Because Mr. Witiim J. Bryan now seems likely to have 
behind him the Missouri, Ohio, and Indiana delegations to 
the next Democratic national convention, it by no means 
follows that he will be the candidate of that body for the 
Presidency. It will be for the South, which will have to be 
relied upon to furnish the bulk of the electoral votes, to 
designate the nominee of the Democratic party in 1908. 
Missouri, that gave her electoral votes to Mr. Roosrvett, will 
seareely be permitted to dictate to the great majority of 
Southern States that remained faithful to the standard-bearer 
selected by the St. Louis convention. No doubt. the choice 
eventually made by Southern delegates will be influenced 
largely, if not mainly, by considerations of availability. 
Southern Democrats have no intention of engaging in the 
next Presidential contest for the fun of the thing. They are 
not likely to be content to have it recorded of their candidate 
that he “also. ran.” They know, however, that, even as re- 
gards the question of availability, wire-pullers and machine 
politicians are more apt to be mistaken than are far-sighted 
statesmen. They will ask themselves what Mr. Bryan has 
done to deserve the unprecedented honor of being thrice 
nominated for the Presidency by the national conventions 
of a great political party. Is there such a dearth of ‘Presi- 
dential timber in the Democratic camp that a triple demon- 
stration of homage must be paid to the Nebraskan that was 
withheld from Anprew Jackson, from Martin Van Bwren, 
from Henry Ciay, and from General Grant? We scarcely 
need point out that Titomas Jerrerson is merely an ostensi- 
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ble and not a real exception to the usage which forbids the 
bestowal of a third nomination for the Presidency on the 
same individual, for he was never nominated by a national 
convention. 


The action of the Democracy’s convention in 1844 
bears emphatic witness to the feeling of the party on 
the subject. In that convention Martin Van Buren had, at 
the outset, a majority of the delegates, and it could be said 
on his behalf, what cannot be said of Mr. Bryan, that of his 
two preceding nominations one had been successful. It was 
fortunate for the Democratic party that, by an application of 
the two-thirds rule, it succeeded in diverting the nomination 
to James K. Poix, for few contemporary observers, and few 
retrospective students, of the situation that then existed- 
doubted or doubt that Van Buren would have been beaten 
by Cray. Of course, no precedent should weigh against a 
candidate of intellectual and moral qualifications so tran- 
scendent and indisputable that the mere mention of his name 
would ring through the country like a trumpet blast. Even 
the faithful but few survivors of the followers who acclaimed 
him with so much enthusiasm in 1896—whose ranks, how- 
ever, had already thinned considerably in 1900—will scarcely 
pretend that Mr. Bryan is-such a man. How many Southern 
Democrats believe that Mr. Bryan could carry the States of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut? Or that he would 
have the faintest chance of victory in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, although in the two last-named States the 
Democrats have been successful at recent State elections? 
Is there any doubt in the minds of observant and thoughtful 
men that such a man as Wooprow Wixson would run better 
in the five States mentioned than would the twice-beaten 
Nebraskan ? 





The ghastly attempt to assassinate the young King of 
Spain and his bride, henceforth to be known to her subjects 
as Queen VicToriaA,:on their way from the altar, where they 
had just received the nuptial benedictions, was an act of 
infamy that ought to, and probably will, react upon the perpe- 
trators. Heretofore the organizers and directors of the an- 
archists’ clubs, whereof there are no fewer than ten in 
London alone, have been careful to safeguard .the asylum 
which they have enjoyed in England by forbidding any hos- 
tile demonstration against the British royal family. It is not 
impossible that a recognition of the fact may have had some- 
thing to do with the British government’s refusal to take 
part in the conference convoked at Rome in 1898 with a view 
of concerting rigorous: international measures for the sup- 
pression of anarchists, some of whose homicidal outrages 
were then fresh in the public mind. But England’s un- 
willingness to take part in the conference of 1898 could be 
justified on more honorable grounds. It would be, in truth, 
extremely difficult to devise any means of extirpating an- 
archistic doctrines from British soil, either by expelling the 
propagandists and converts, or by inearcerating them in 
prisons or asylums for lunatics, which should not involve a 
repudiation of those conceptions of personal liberty which 
lie at the root of England’s political institutions. 


But the contriving measures calculated to extirpate 
the anarchistic vermin should not. outtax the ingenuity of 
British statesmen, and it is probable that public opinion will 
compel them to apply their energies to that end now that, . 
with the madness that portends destruction, anarchist thugs 
have tried to murder, in the first bright moments of her 
wedded life, the young and’ kindly granddaughter of England’s 
beloved Queen Vicrorta. That the crime of Madrid was 
plotted in London seems indisputable. A warning that such 
a conspiracy existed, and that its execution was imminent, 
was published in the Standard on the morning of the tragedy, 
and must have been telegraphed forthwith’ to the Spanish 
capital. Under all the circumstances, the British govern- 


‘ment, which, by harboring assassins, facilitates the weaving 


of their atrocious designs, can scarcely be entirely absolved 
from responsibility for what happened at Madrid. According 
to a telegram from London, some of the anarchists in that 
city make no secret of their part in the plot to kill Ena 
Vicroria of Battenberg, and defend it on the ground that she 
ceased to be an English princess when she became Queen of 
Spain. To imagine that such a pretext will avail would in- 
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sult the intellect and the heart of the British Parliament and 
people. It is perfectly true, however, as Mr. AnpREw D. 
Wuirte has pointed out, that the cooperation of England in 
international measures for the extermination of anarchists 
would prove ineffectual unless the United States should join 
the European concert in the effort to defend human society 
against its most deadly enemies. 

The achievement of the late Senator Gorman on which, 
now that he is gone, the minds of his friends dwell with the 
most satisfaction, was the defeat of the “force bill” in 1890. 
As will be remembered, it was a bill for which Senator Lopcr 
was sponsor, for putting elections in the Southern States 





-under Federal control. As Democratic leader in the Senate, 


Mr. GorMAN had command of the legislative forces that could 
be opposed to the bill. He succeeded in getting enough Silver 
Republicans from the West to join the strong Democratic 
minority in the Senate and beat the bill. The work was 
thoroughly done, for the beaten bill stayed dead... It was 
never introduced again, and all disposition to enact such a 
measure has passed away. That was one very useful service 
Mr. Gorman rendered the whole country. 


Mr. Joun Spencer Bassett has resigned the professorship 
of chemistry in Trinity College, North Carolina, and is 
going to Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, to teach 
chemistry there. There are 1200 students at Smith, all girls. 
Numerically, it is nearly three times as big as Trinity at 
Durham. Perhaps the migration is to Professor Bassett’s 
advantage. For one reason, though, the change is to be re- 
gretted. - He is the man who wrote a magazine article two or 
three years ago in which he said that. Booker WasHINGTON 
was the greatest man the South had produced in one hundred 
years except Roserr E. Ler. The article gave great offence 
in the South, and there was much clamor that Professor 
Bassett should be deprived of his professorship. Happily, 
that was not done. Mr. Bassett stayed where he was, and 
though he has now concluded to move, he does not go under 
fire. Yet we are half sorry that he is to move at all. It is 
good for our brethren in the South to acquire the habit of 
tolerating in their own communities the presence of persons 
whose opinions they do not like. 


The chief point as to which the beliefs of Dr. Crapsry, of 
Rechester, differed from the prescribed beliefs of his Church 
was the Virgin birth. He had definitely published his dis- 
belief in it, and the impression has prevailed, more or less, 
that many of the distinguished clergymen and laymen who 
interested themselves in defending him from the charge of 
heresy shared his rejection of that detail of faith. It was 
natural for uninformed persons to suppose that Dr. CHARLES 
A. Brices, who was found guilty of heresy not long ago, 
would share most of the disbeliefs of such a heretic as Dr. 
Crapsey, and presumably Dr. Briagcs and Dr. Crapsey have 
been grouped together in many minds as persons having con- 
victions and doubts in common. It is highly interesting, 
therefore, to find from Dr. Briacs’s article in the North 
American Review for June that though his sympathies are 
strongly with Dr. Crapsry, and though he favors the 


‘widest toleration for persons in the state of mind of Dr. 


Crapsey, and feels that the Church “can afford to 
be patient and charitable, and to wait until its scholars 
have removed the difficulties that in this age envelop 
Christian dogma,” he by no means shares Dr. Crapsey’s 
disbeliefs, ‘ 

His article in the North American concerns itself only 
with this one dogma of the Virgin birth, and this in a 
learned discourse he expounds and defends with impressive 
scholarship. He explains the difference between the lower 
and the higher criticism, and declares that both of them 
support that dogma. Biblical historical criticism and Bib- 
lical theology support it. General historical criticism 
cannot discredit it. Modern physical science can neither 
verify it nor say that it is impossible. As for modern phi- 
losophy, the doctrines that depend upon the Virgin birth were 
formed, says Dr. Bricas, “with a full use of the greatest 
systems of philosophy that have ever appeared, the Platonic 
and the Aristotelian, and have maintained themselves through 
all the centuries to the present time. It is extremely im- 
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probable that they can be unsettled by that medley of hetero- 
geneous and conflicting opinions that constitutes the phi- 
losophy of our day.” While Dr. Brices considers that criti- 
cism has not in any of its forms upset the dogma of the Virgin 
birth, he is further of opinion that that doctrine is essential 
to the system of doctrine and the faith of the Christian 
Church, though not essential to the faith or Christian life 
of individuals. Christian scholars, as a body, he says, are not 
at all dubious as to the Virgin birth, but they are generously 
inclined towards those who are at present either doubtful 
about it or disposed to deny it. For he finds Christian dogma 
to be in a process of reconstruction and enveloped in difficul- 
ties “which can only be overcome in the arena of chivalric 
scholarship, not in ecclesiastical courts ruled by ecclesiastics, 
who are usually more concerned about the form of things 
than their reality.” 


At the annual banquet of the Royal Academy in London 
last month, Mr. Rupyarn Kipuina responded to Literature, and 
said.interesting things. He quoted an ancient legend—which, 
maybe, he had invented—about how, when a man had achieved 
a most notable deed and wished to tell all about it to his 
tribe, he found himself smitten with dumbness and sat down. 
And then arose “a masterless man,” who had done nothing 
in particular, and had no special virtues, “but afflicted with 
the magic of the necessary words.” He described the notable 
deed in such a fashion that his words “became alive and 
walked up and down in the hearts of all his hearers.” The 
trick seared the tribe, and fearing’ the power of the master- 
less man with words, they took the precaution to kill him. 
But later they saw that the magic was in the words, not in 
the man. Nevertheless the precautionary distrust of the 
masterless man, and a sense of the possible importance of his 
words, had availed to prevent any limit being put to the 
criticism that may be directed against a book. “The record 
of the tribe,” said Mr. Kierra, 


“is its enduring literature. - The magic of the literature lies in the 
words, not in the man. _Withess a tnousand excellent, strenuous 
words can leave us quite cold or put us to sleep, whereas a bare 
half-hundred words breathed upon by some man in his agony, 
or in his exaltation, or in his idleness, ten generations ago, can still 
lead whole nations into and out of captivity, can open to. us 
the doors of three worlds, or stir us so intolerably that we can 
scarcely abide to look at our own souls. It is a miracle—one 
that happens very seldom. But secretly each one of the masterless 
men with the words has hope, or has had hope, that the miracle 
may be wrought again through him.” 


He went on to speak in parables of the office of criticism in 
sifting literature. and to declare that there could not at any 
time be great literature unless there were great deeds to 
record. 


We wish Mr. Kiriina would write out more fully his ideas 
and impressions about literature. He could make an essay 
which, while it might not say all there is to say on that sub- 
ject, would be exceedingly good reading, and doubtless edify- 
ing. He has spoken before about the magic of words. In the 
story called “ Wireless,” he says—as near as we remember it 
—that there are only five passages in all literature which are 
pure magic, and three of these he credits to Keats. That 
men have been able to put into words the thoughts, the feel- 
ings, the emotions that they have put into them; that simple, 
common words are able to hold the thoughts and emotions 
so entrusted to them and give them up again on demand, so 
that “they walk up and down in the hearts” of sympathetic 
readers—that is truly matter of magic and passes understand- 
ing. It is an extraordinary trick to put words together so 
that they will live and move. It has been done and will be 
done again. Any one is welcome to do it who can. But there 
is this about it: some men can put into words what they 
have in their minds and some cannot, but no man can put 
into words what he has not had in his mind. He must have 
had the thought, the feeling, the tears in his eyes, the magic 
in his heart, before he can possibly .transmute it into lan- 
guage. The masterless men with words need not have done 
great deeds nor possess great virtues; but they must have 
had great feelings, else their words will never walk. So, after 
all, the magic is in the man who charms the words more than 
in the words that are charmed. And the miracle is that the 
words hold the charm. NoBédy can understand how they 
do it. 









































The President and the Meat-Packers 


THE attention of the President being drawn to the condition 
of the meat-packing establishments in Chicago, he sent two com- 
missioners, CHARLES P. NEILL and JAMES B. REYNOLDS, to see 
if matters were in as bad a state as had been reported. Learning 
from their report that conditions were extremely bad, he arranged 
with Senator BEVERIDGE to introduce into Congress a bill provid- 
ing for rigorous government inspection of meat products. The 
bill passed the Senate (May 25), unamended, but met with so 
much opposition in the House, that on June 4 the President sent 
to Congress a special message pointing out the urgent necessity 
of legislative action to provide an immediate and adequate remedy 
for glaring and foul abuses; and transmitted therewith a pre- 
liminary but sufficiently alarming instalment of the NEILL- 
REYNOLDS report. 

In his special message the President describes the conditions 
shown to exist, even by the short inspection whieh his special 
agents had made, as “revolting.” He submits that, in the in- 
terest of health and decency, they should be immediately and 
radically changed. Inasmuch, however, as the existing law is 
utterly inadequate for the purpose, new legislation is indispensable. 
A law upon the Federal statute-book prohibits the shipment of 
meat uninspected and uncertified by the government to foreign 
countries, but there is no provision forbidding the diffusion of 
uninspected meats in interstate commerce, the avenues of which 
are thus left open to traffic in diseased, decayed, and poisonous 
products. The President adds that if, as has been alleged on seem- 
ingly good authority, further evils, such as the improper use of 
chemicals and dyes, exist, the government as yet lacks power to 
remedy them. A law, therefore, is urgently required to enable 
inspectors, appointed by the Federal government, to scrutinize 
and supervise, day and night, from the hoof to the can, the 
preparation of meat products intended to be used as food by 
American citizens. In Mr. Roosrvett’s judgment, the expense 
attending the inspection called for should be met by a fee levied 
on each animal slaughtered, and he has been informed by experts, 
he says, that in no case under such a Jaw would the cost of in- 
spection exceed eight cents per head. This specific recommenda- 
tion is based on the belief that, if the cost of inspection were 
imposed on the government, the vital purpose of the law might 
at any time be defeated through an insufficient appropriation, 
and whenever there happened to be no particular public inter- 
est in the subject it would be easy to make the appropriation 
insufficient. But for this consideration, he should favor, he says, 
the government’s paying for the inspection. Now. it seems to us 
that the President and Congress, in dealing with this minor 
matter, might do well to heed a suggestion made by Judge F. H. 
Cowan, of Texas, who represents the Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association. In a letter to the President, Judge Cowan proposes 
that the cost of the new inspection be placed on the govern- 
ment, with the proviso that if at any time, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, more service is needed than the 
appropriation bill provides for, he, the Secretary, shall be em- 
powered to furnish additional service, and charge the packers a 
fee therefor. 

The details in the Nett and ReYNotps report, which accom- 
panies the special message, justify every assertion made by 
President RoosEvVELT concerning the nauseous conditions that ex- 
ist in the Chicago packing-houses, but the President’s agents admit 
that, although the pavements and platforms of the stock-yards 
leave much to be desired on the score of cleanliness, the carcasses 
are ultimately washed, and reach the packing establishments in a 
comparatively clean condition. Here it was that the trouble be- 
gan. The rooms in which the meat is cut up are ill-lighted, ill- 
ventilated, and unspeakably filthy. The toilet-rooms are only 
partially partitioned from the work-rooms, into which their odors 
penetrate. The work-tables, meat-racks, and meat-conveyors are, 
in nearly all cases, inadequately cleansed, and grease and meat- 
scraps adhere to them even after they have*been perfunctorily 
washed. As lavatories are rarely, if ever, provided, men and 

‘women have no means of washing the hands which they plunge 
into the meat that is to be converted into such food products as 
sausages, dried beef, and other compounds. 

The Nett and ReyNotps report also adverts to the de- 
ceptian practised on American consumers by the labels which the 
canned products bear. <A label will state, for instance, that the 
contents of a package have been inspected according to the act 
of Congress of March 3, 1891, and will add “ quality guaranteed.” 
The phraseology of these labels is wholly unwarranted, and rankly 
mendacious. In the case of meat products intended for inter- 
state consumption the government inspectors are only required 
to pass upon the healthfulness of an animal at the time of kill- 
ing. They know nothing of the processes through which the meat 
may have passed since their preliminary inspection. They do not 
know what else may have been placed in the cans in addition to 
the “inspected meat,” or even whether a morsel of the latter got 
in. The legend “quality guaranteed” is without a shadow of 
justification. It deceives, and obviously is designed to deceive, 
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the average purchaser, who naturally infers from the label that 
the Federal government guarantees the contents of the can to be 
what they purport to be. 

The withholding of the Nem1-ReyNoLps report from publication 
did not, as we have seen, prevent the effort to defeat or mutilate 
the BEVERIOGE bill in the House of Representatives. Mr. Roose- 
VELT’S special message, however, conveys an ominous intimation 
that reminds us of the grim injunction addressed to Shylock: 
“Tarry, Jew. The law hath yet another hold on you.” The Presi- 
dent significantly warns the packers that if the urgently required 
inspection of meat-food products at all stages of preparation is 
not forthcoming, he shall feel it his duty to forbid hereafter the 
use of inspection labels and certificates on canned products. 

The packers naturally have much to say in their own defence, 
but will find it hard to get anything like so wide a hearing as 
their accusers have had. Eight of the largest packers in Chicago 


have joined in a reply to the NeILu-REYNOLDs report. Some of 
its statements they deny and others they explain. The most 


effective assertion that they make is that their packing-houses 
have been open to visitors, have, indeed, been show-places ‘for 
the world, and there have been no closed doors. It is due to 
them that their reputations as business men should not be 
damaged without the fullest reason. As their case now stands 
rigid government inspection of their methods and work seems the 
best possible thing for their own protection. 





The Reach and the Grasp 


OnE of the feminine depths which it is difficult for a man to 
fathom is her habit of unabashed intrusion: into the realm of 
the ideal. This entire lack of shyness in the face of a high en- 
deavor and a slight achievement is not only a feminine and a 
masculine distinction, but is a racial difference. The Latins, who 
are, after all, the feminine half of the world, glory in the light they 
know they are never to reach, but the Anglo-Saxon, with his mascu- 
line stolidity, his grounding in what he calls common sense, re- 
fuses to make ethereal flights; such good only as he can immedi- 
ately attain or hope to attain will he discuss. It is the difference, 
too, between the decalogue and the gospel. Ten definite rules of 
conduct, however difficult, a man may school himself into obeying, 
but “Be ye therefore perfect” is a distant light. No mere man 
quite hopes to reach it. 

It is the masculine quality in modern literature which makes it 
glory in a certain light-hearted, high-handed wickedness; since this 
is our actual practice, it urges, since it is what is, let us be un- 
ashamed; let us not call it by ugly names, but accept it and say 
it is good. One of the most truculent apostles of this doctrine, 
though just now there are many of them everywhere, is Mr. 
GrorGE Moore, who, in his recent book, The Lake, continues the 
same attitude of mind which made him assert, in his early Con- 
fessions of a Young Man, that he was sure his chief charm to his 
readers was his unabashed and open avowal of wickedness. The 
book was utterly devoid of any charm. Now, with absolute un- 
truth to human experience, he has in his recent novel shifted his 
theory to the shoulders of a woman, and it would be difficult to 
conceive a more grotesque and distasteful anomaly. Rose Leices- 
ter 1s a woman who, while able to write letters upon art and 
literature just as well as Mr. Georce Moore himself, who notes 
local atmosphere and is attentive to her own mental processes, 
quite in the manner of Mr. Moors, is a woman wholly unashamed 
of sin, careless and loveless about her own child, jesting at mother- 
hood, unawed by the priestly function, and the sole consolation in 
reading the book in which she appears, is derived from the lively 
conviction that she never existed except as a mechanical mouth- 
piece for Mr. Moore's interesting essays upon books and travel. 
Not that there are not bad women in the world. There are enough 
and to spare, but it is not feminine to glory in badness. Becky 
Sharp herself, in her silent communings, regretted the frauds neces- 
sity had laid upon her. She made excuses for herself, and told 
herself that she would have been as innocugus and amiable as 
Amelia herself had not life placed her where she had to fight for 
breathing-space, and to use the weapons of cunning and insincerity, 
which were the only ones at her disposal. Rose Leicester was 
never a woman. It is only a man who adopts the method of the 
boy baby who, stubbing his toe and falling flat on his face, lay 
perfectly still and remarked, “I thought I would take a little rest.” 


She has a high ideal, 

He dwells in the inanities, 
The end is all the same, 

O, vanity of vanities! 


Tt is the woman who, having broken a good resolution daily for six 
days running, contentedly makes it again on the seventh day. Nor 
is this power all a mistake. It is a feminine nature that realizes 
how aspiration clears the atmosphere and relieves us of the dismal 
drip of low ideals. Perhaps, too, woman sees more clearly than 
man that to project one’s hope beyond the actual, to oppose to all 





















































































the wounding contradictions of life a purely spiritual affirmation, 
is to free ourselves from the greater part of our sufferings. They 
have none of that abashedness at heroic gesture and dramatic emo- 
tion which a man avoids. 

Apart from the moral side, it is this cult of the ideal which 
lends all the picturesqueness to life. It is literature, art, musi¢ and 
holiness; it has made monks and puns; it builds churches and 
creates religions; it sweetens age and sanctifies childhood; it is 
the very essence of that “ eternal feminine that leads us on.” It is 
the glory and beauty of humanity that in the mystery and dark- 
ness which envelops man, he has created a light, far ahead, toward 
which to travel. Uncertain and flickering it is, and that is what 
makes goodness possible. There would be little virtue in choosing 
the sadder and the more difficult part if we saw the end of pain 
and the reward of Jabor. It is this groping in the dark for a dis- 
interested good, it is the difficulty of keeping the ideal in view, 
which makes life worth living. It is the glow and the warmth 
which fill the world with the materials of consolation to middle 
age which without it might seem a dreary casting of the pebbles 
of daily activities into a cairn of grief and loss. 

So the pursuit of the ideal justifies itself; it gives joy to what 
would otherwise be joyless; it invigorates hope, holding aloft a 
heaven which looms ever beyond, which no man attains, an ever- 
perceptible, ever-removed ideal, inviolate and untarnished by human 


- grasp. 


Also, though it by no means perfects conduct it does mitigate it. 
Despite the horridness of Becky Sharp, she is human just by dint 
of her moments of regret, moments when she sees an ideal of life 
which she would have chosen had it only been easier, had the odds 
not been so strongly against her. But Rose Leicester is a monster 
because she has no regrets. She sins, one cannot even say wanton- 
ly or recklessly, but instinctively and without consciousness. This 
is to lower man to the level of the beast. There is neither truth 
nor reality in the conception. A man, but even more than a man, 
a woman, must reach ever toward an ideal higher than the grasp, 
suffering when it is hidden, glad when a step is made toward it, 
not depressed, but content to see it ever removed, lifting itself 
higher and higher as the plane of temptation moves upward in 
the scale of being. 





The True American Spirit 


A Striking Leading Article Entitled, ‘A Sane Mind in a 
Sound Body”’ 


From the Sun 

Tue June number of the North American Review contains an 
article, signed with the initial “X.,” and entitled, “An Ap- 
peal to Our Milionaires,” which, by reason of its medium of 
publication—one of the oldest, most sober, conservative, and 
responsible periodicals in the world—commands attention by 
those who are interested in our national welfare and who at 
the same time look apprehensively upon the piling up of great 
corporate and individual fortunes in this most prosperous of 
countries. It is not the present purpose to do more than allude, 
in passing, to the North American Review article, which might, 
perhaps, be better termed “A Warning Against Acquiring Great 
Wealth.” We may dismiss at the outset the half-veiled suggestion 
therein that present revelations of certain misuse of wealth, to- 
gether with rising public indignation resulting therefrom, may 
portend a condition of affairs not wholly unlike that which im- 
mediately preceded the French Revolution. Unquestionably the 
doctrines appertaining to socialism have of recent years been more 
and more widely placed before the American public, and relatively 
the so-called Socialistic party may have been growing rapidly; 
but there are few sane men who believe for a moment that any 
disaster threatens, other than disaster to those whose fraudulent 
and cunning schemes merit correction and punishment. 

This is no time far alarm, even for dread, as to the stability 
and honesty of our general commercial life. It is probable that at 
no time in our history, certainly not since we have become so 
prosperous, have business and finance been more circumspect than 
at this very day and hour; and this in spite of the astounding 
developments during the last year concerning mismanagement of 
life-insurance funds, of the interplay, sometimes injurious to the 
general good, of-this group or that of coordinated business en- 
terprise. The very fact that the country is aroused over reported 
graft, over rumored evasion of honest dealing in a score of dif- 
ferent directions, that the country as a whole is asserting in un- 
mistakable tones its determination that trust funds shall be 
protected, that common carriers shall not discriminate, that one 
man shall have as much of-a chance to do business fairly and 
squarely as any other man, that the nation shall be protected in 
its public ‘food-supply, and that there must be a day of rigid ac- 
counting for evildoers, assures the world, or should assure it, of 
our actual stability and sound basis. In this country the natural 
opportunities for individual progress in business, education, enter- 
tainment, have been so great that at times the body politic seems 
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to have lost sight, for the moment, of the fact that eternal vigi- 
lance, in peace as in war, is the price of liberty—liberty of con- 
science from fear, liberty of cities, towns, States, from misrule; 
liberty of mind as to investments which are of the nature of trust 
funds. When the day comes, however, that proof is adduced of 
double dealing, misrepresentation, or even of questionable prac- 
tices, especially on the part of those whose undertakings are of 
public or semi-public character, a storm bursts, increasing in 
power until its work of cleansing and purifying and regenerating 
is accomplished. This has been the case over and over again, from 
the days of the Credit Mobilier and the gold corner down to date. 
Each time the country has emerged from the disturbance more 
prosperous, more solid, better off in every way, than before, be- 
cause cleaner and more self-reliant. Any wide-spread evidence of 
business or political corruption inevitably rises to the surface like 
other scum; and before it increases sufficiently to sink down into 
the heart ef things, thereby causing real danger, the American 


“people have always set about removing the objectionable matter, 


and they may always be depended upon to do so. 

Of course it is to be expected that the discontented, and those 
who fatten on pandering to the fears of the public, will make 
political capital, if they can, out of recent disclosures. They 
will howl more loudly than ever at conditions which permit in- 
dividuals to amass large fortunes, and will yell for repressing 
laws, perhaps for confiscation. Their disturbance may cause an- 
noyance, but it should not cause alarm. What every public 
officer, every good citizen, should do is to go calmly ahead, insist- 
ing that a fair and square deal be given to all alike: The producer 
and shipper of coal, oil, grain, or other commodity has a better 
chance to-day than ever before to get rates and terms from rail- 
roads as favorable as any other man or corporation enjoys. The 
wage-earner who hesitates about protecting his family by con- 
tinuing a life-insurance policy may comfort himself with the 
reflection that insurance in any of the widely known companies 
is probably safer to-day than ever before. The man who has a 
thousand dollars to invest in railroad stocks can be reasonably 
certain that greater care than ever will be taken in future of each 
thousand dollars intrusted to the railroads. In brief, this country 
has been partaking of too many riches. There is no blinking the 
further fact that symptoms of feverishness have been not wholly 
absent. It is now, however, undergoing a course of purgation, and 
from present indications the treatment will be sufficient. 

In a comparatively short time disturbing causes will have 
been removed, and the country will go about its usual multi- 
farious occupations, fresher, stronger, cleaner in every way, with 
a clearer conception of what is needed, and with returned. confi- 
dence in ability to maintain the best and most favorable govern- 
ment on the face of the earth. 





Personal and Pertinent 
Is Governor Fo.k asleep at the switch? 


One of the Philippine Islands has set a good example by sinking 
out of sight. 


The Honorable BouRKE CocKRAN remarked in Congress the other 
day that if the Spanish war-ships had attacked Long Island his 
house would have been in the direct line of fire—and yet he 
wasn’t afraid. He probably had a speech espousing the Spanish 
cause ready for delivery at a moment’s notice. Even that effec- 
tive defence was not necessary. The cannon that can shoot round 
a corner has not yet been constructed, and none other could hit 
the nimble peerless, 


Dwieut W. Bow Les, brother of SAMUEL Bow es, and JosEPH 
Ditton ByRNE, an experienced New York journalist of Irish 
descent, have bought the Hartford Telegram, and propose to make 
a real paper of it. Both have been in the business long enough to 
know how. Their natural ambition will be to build up a journal 
equal, if not superior, to their neighbor, the Republican of Spring- 
field. It will be‘a happy day for Hartford and themselves when 
they shall have succeeded in doing that. ; 


London is greatly interested in “the Mitts twins,” daughters 
of Mrs. OapEN Mitts and nieces of the American ambassadress. 
* Separately,” authoritatively remarks the World, “these two 
girls would not attract any particular attention, but together and 
invariably dressed alike, from the tips of their toes to their very 
Parisian hats, every one stares at them and every one asks who 
they are, Ever since they were born, Mrs. OapEN MILts has in- 
sisted that they shall be dressed alike to the minutest detail. 
Each of these girls has the same set of friends, and no one ever 
thinks of giving a present to one without also presenting the same 
to the other. Their maids are also twin. sisters and exceedingly 
alike, and they too are dressed exactly the same. Their pets are 
always of the same family; for instance, their special favorites, 
two fox-terriers, are brothers, while their little Japanese spaniels 
are sisters.” For matrimonial purposes, we assume, only twins 
need apply. 



















































RUSSIA’S FIREBRAND 





THE OPENING OF THE DOUMA 


St. Peterspurc, May 10, 1906. 

? REEDOM, _ liberty, 
amnesty! Let 

these be the first 

words spoken in 

‘ Russia’s first Par- 
liament!”> The President of 
the Douma_ had © scarcely 
reached his chair when 
Petrounkévitch, of ancient 
liberal -tradition, rose and 


BY AN _EYE-WITNESS 





THE DOUMA’S PRACTICAL DEMAND FOR THE ABOLI- 
TION OF AUTOCRACY 

“The Douma holds it to be its duty to point out that the condi- 

tions under which the country exists render really fruitful work for 

rejuvenating the best powers of the nation impossible. The country 

has perceived that the sorest spot in our national life is the arbi- 

trary power of officials, who separate the Czar from his people, and 


essential nonchalance and 
became a shuffle. His breast 
heaved markedly, and his 
shoulders were squared 
with -an_ evident effort. 
There was timidity in his 
glance, and his step was 
never sure. Those of-us who 
were to his right, and near 
enough, saw him fumble for 
his trousers pocket as he 




















































uttered these words. Amid 
vociferous cheering and wild 
applause he resumed his 


The President had not yet 
raised his voice. He scan- 
ned the motley assembly 





has declared clearly and unanimously that the renovation of our 
public life is only possible on the principle of freedom, with the 
seat. independent participation of the people in legislative power 
and in the control of legislation through the executive authority.” 


stood before the prelates of 
the Chureh to receive the 
Holy Blessing. Not without 
clumsiness he drew out a 
small handkerchief, blue 
tinted, and brushed his eyes. 
Then for the first time he 








till his eye rested on a group 
of men resplendent in scar- . 
let and gold. “ Bureaucrats!” shouted some one. There are 
men in this room who have no place here,” said the President. 
“They will kindly go.” It was a peasant who cried out at this: 
“The first shot!” The silence that marked the exit of these 
gentlemen, intruders from the ranks of the passing régime, was 
broken by the echo of the shoutings of an excited multitude who 
filled the streets outside. “Amnesty!” ‘“ Amnesty!” “Give us 
back our own!” one heard repeatedly. 

An hour earlier, in the Winter Palace, the Czar had delivered 
his famous “Speech from the Throne ”’—without reference to 
freedom, liberty or amnesty. And now the desideratum fell like 
a hammer-stroke upon the expectant Douma members. That night 
the ery of “Amnesty!” “ Amnesty!” was heard again -in the 
streets of St. Petersburg. 

Since early morning the streets of Russia’s capital had been 
aquiver with excitement. Flags fluttered from myriad windows. 
Squadrons of cavalry and regiments of infantry were moving 
hither and yon—mostly in the direction of the Winter Palace, and 
all streets tending that way were early blockaded. Orderlies and 
aides-de-camp galloped through the crowded thoroughfares.  Offi- 
cers in their most splendid uniforms filled the hotel lobbies. 

The spacious square before the Palace was occupied by more 
troops than on any occasion since that Sunday fifteen months ago 
when Father Gapon headed a certain procession of working-men 
who sought an audience with their “ Little Father,” and were shot 
down as if they had been an enemy on a battle plain. 

It was not yet two o’clock when the strains of the national 
anthem were heard in the throne-room, heralding Royalty’s ap- 
proach. The stately procession advanced with measured steps. 
The strained hush 
that fell over the 


fairly raised his head to sur- 

vey the cohorts about him. 
Surely the strangest phalanxes that ever monarch walked between 
were those on his either side. On his left was massed a living 
demonstration of the impressive brilliance, pomp, and authority of 
Empire. To his right stood the simplest body of men ever assem- 
bled to mould the destiny of a nation. France, in her most radical 
days, adhered less rigidly to the forms and appearances of 
Democracy. 

The ceremonials of the. Church lasted a short twenty minutes. 
Yet each Te Deum seemed an agony of protracted suspense; and 
Royalty suffered. Several times I heard a clucking sound in the 
throat of the Emperor as he fought hard with his terrible nervous- 
ness. Twice more he wiped his eyes. His left hand, which was 
gloved, was held before him and his fingers twitched incessantly. 
Of all those in the cortége only the two Empresses gave no sign of 
strain: their poise was superb. The Grand Dukes, who stood in 
the ranks next behind throughout the ceremonial, crossed them- 
selves repeatedly, and with extraordinary determination. Their 
vigorous piety far exceeded that of the gold-mantled ecclesiastics 
themselves. 

When the last chant had been sung, and the last blessing be- 
stowed, the royal suite took their-place—the women to the left of 
the throne, the men close to the representatives of the army. 
The Czar remained standing in the centre of the room—a lonely and 
pathetic silhouette against a brilliant background. Again his 
breast heaved and his shoulders twitched in the final effort he was 
making for the supreme trial which he now faced. The effort was 
successful. No further sign of weakness was betrayed during the 
remainder of the ceremony. From that moment until the end, the 
Czar looked, acted, and spoke with a certain degree of manliness, 

even of kingliness. 
' When all were in 





room was marked by 


place and at rest, he 





an uncanny intensity. 
Twelve hundred eyes 
turned toward the 
portal, and _ neither 
the dazzling glitter 
of imperial insignia, 
nor the splendor of 7 
the Royal Standard, ‘a 
caused a quiver of dis- 
traction. All awaited 
the appearance of one: 
the Czar. 

The first view of 
him spoke only of 
pathos. Unutterable 
loneliness was the 
overpowering im- 
pression made by 
the single figure. 
Strength, mastery, 
wisdom, are the prime 
requisites of his posi- 
tion; yet of these his 
appearance suggested 
not one. Three paces 
into the room his feet 
strayed out from the 
line of procession ; his 
head jerked awkward- 








started forward. 
Count Witté, who 
stood near’ him, 
towering above ll, 
swayed indifferently 
backward and _for- 
‘ ward in the front 
ee row of the bureau- 
crats. His shrewd 
face was touched 
with a_ supercilious 
smile as the Czar 
walked past him— 
not more than two 
yards away. 

Five steps brought 
him to the _ throne, 
to which the Em- 
peror ascended light- 
ly and with rare dig- 
nity. 

With apparent ease 
Nicholas seated 
himself upon his 
throne. Four stools 
stood at the four 
corners of the dais. 
On those to the Em- 
peror’s right hand 














ly; the movement of 


rested the Crown and 





his body looked like 
an attempted swagger, 


but it lacked the 


Awaiting at St, Petersburg the Arrival of the Emperor from Peterhof to open 
the Douma- State, 


Orb; on his left, the 
Seeptre and Seal of 






































Douma. 


Troops quartered in the Square before the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg during the ceremonies attending the opening of the 
It was here that the massacre of Sunday, January 22, 1905, took place. 


The flag flying over the palace is the Im- 


perial Standard indicating the presence of the Emperor, and marks the occasion of his first meeting with his people since his 


coronation 


An aide advanced and handed him his speech, inscribed upon 
a single broad shect. This he received standing. Quietly and 
firmly he assumed position, the paper held easily with both hands. 

There was no haste in his actions. He merely looked serenely 
over the throng. The positions of the respective sides were now, 
of course, reversed. The bureaucracy was to his right, and the 
Douma to his left. Nearest the throne, to the right, stood the 
Empresses, Grand Duchesses, and cther grandes dames of the 
Court. Then followed, in successive groups, their stations indi- 
cated by crimson palings, the several classes of the Court: official, 
military, and naval dignitaries. Next to the ladies, in em- 
blazoned uniforms of scarlet and gold, were the Senators, Minis- 
ters, and Members of the Council of the Empire. Below them 
were the adjutant ministers, dignitaries from other cities, and the 
second rank of the Court officials. ‘Then the Emperor’s aides-de- 
camp and personal attendants. Next, the most gorgeous group 
of all—the army and navy. Stout old generals with twenty and 
even twenty-five medals bedecking their breasts; broad sashes of 
scarlet, light blue, and cardinal, some worn over the left shoulder, 
others over the right—as if the wonderful uniforms of every blaz- 
ing color known to fabric-makers were not in themselves suffi- 
ciently striking. The slightly quieter though magnificent uni- 
forms of the admirals alternated with the army. There were 
Cossack commanders in Tchekasian dress, of cassock effect, and 
stately hussars with fur-bordered capes and yards of gold and 
silver cord, draped and tasselled—uniforms as fantastic as they 
were dazzling. Last of all, in the section farthest from the throne, 
stood the foreign ambassadors. Not the diplomatic corps—only 
the ambassadors, for 
standing-room was at 


men wore short jackets, while the peasants were in their simple 
peasant dress—long blue coats of coarse material, and boots knee 
high. One saw no white collars or linen shirts, no brass buttons 
or soldiers’ baubles. A few had pinned on war medals, indicating 
that they had served. their country on the battle-field. But 
nothing more. The mud and dust of the fields still clung to their 
boots. 

The two sides of the room glared and stared at each other. 
The Douma evinced a curious interest in the spectacle the bureau- 
cracy presented. ‘The bureaucrats, on the other hand, were much 
more moved. Some laughed with obvious scorn and derision. 
Others appeared sad and depressed. Only here and there did one 
see a face whose seriousness indicated a complete appreciation of 
the full portent of the scene. Jt may have been fancy, but to me 
it seemed that Count Witté alone understood. At all events, he 
was the only man among all the bureaucrats who, at the close of 
the ceremony, spoke to any of the members on the Douma side of 
the room. The open avenue through the room from the door to 
the throne was like a yawning chasm, across which no word might 
pass, even of formal courtesy. “To us it is like letting the 
Revolution into the Palace,” said one lady of the Court to me. 
And so the whole bureaucratic side seemed to view it. No enemy 
could have viewed another with more open and keener suspicion. 
The Douma, it must be added, was the better behaved. The mem- 
bers were quiet, dignified, and obviously patient, through what 
seemed an extravagantly long religious ceremony and a tedious 
hour of waiting, when probably every man was‘ anxious to take 
up the first item of business for which the whole country waited— 

amnesty. 
In the first three 





a premium. The 


months of the current 





throne was the only 
chair in the room, 
the Emperor the only 
one permitted even 
momentary repose. 
These —_ bureaucratic 
groups were solidly 
packed. The space 
seemed to have been 
measured off to the 
inch, and invitations 
issued accordingly. 
On the opposite side 
of the salon, in looser 


order, stood the 
Douma_ Contrast of 
contrasts! No gilt 


or tinsel here. These 
were men from the 
workaday world—the 
rank and file. The 
Polish peasants wore 
their national cloaks 
of homespun white, 
traced with homely 
embroidery in red 
and black. Some of 
the professors wore 
regulation evening 








year, over seventy 
thousand men _ and 
women were snatched 
from their homes and 
either thrown into 
prison or sent into 
exile. The release of 
all of these people, 
against whom there is 
no known charge, cer- 
tainly no_ evidence, 
was what the country 
at large awaited with 
ill- suppressed eager- 
ness. ‘The Emperor 
will grant an amnesty 
in his speech from the 
throne,” said popular 
rumor, and it was for 
this that the Douma 
listened when the Czar 
stood before the 
throne, speech in 
hand, about to utter 
the first words. The 
attitude of an empire 
hung on the temper of 
that address. The 
quiet that fell over 














clothes, and some of 


the assembly was the 





the lawyers appeared 
in ordinary frock 
coats. The working- 


St. Petersburg Police holding back the Crowds in Front of the Tauride Palace, 
where the Douma convened 


quiet of a mountain 
midnight. Not a dress 
rustled, not a_ foot 












































































scraped, not a sword clanked, no breath was audible. The eyes of 
the Emperor returned from their survey and riveted themselves 
on the paper he held. His lips parted and the first syllable rang 
clearly to the farthest corners of the room. Not an ear needed to 
be strained to catch each word: 


“The right given me by divine authority to care for the 
Fatherland has prompted me to call upon representatives elected 
by the people to aid me in legislative work. . . . It is my ardent 
desire to see my people happy, and to leave to my son a power- 
ful, prosperous, and civilized country. God shall bless the labor 
that is before me, in union with the Council of the Empire and the 
Douma. And let this day signify with it the great event of moral 
renovation of Russia. Let it be the day of regeneration of its best 
forces. 

“Get devotedly to the work to which I have called you, and 
justify worthily the trust of the Emperor and the people. 

“God help me and you.” 

The reading of the whole address oceupied exactly four min- 
utes. 

Both hands dropped to his sides as the last words were spoken, 
and he remained where he stood to watch the effect of the speech 
upon the assemblage. The military band in a balcony at the rear 
struck.up the.National Anthem. Hundreds of voices from the 
side of the bureaucrats rose as one with a cheer and a shout of 
“ Bravo!” “ Bravo!” The roar was bewildering. “ Bravo!” 
“ Bravo!” But the Emperor’s ears were not deceived; nor his 
eyes. The shout in all its mightiness came from one side of the 
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The spectacle had surely been in entire keeping with the ostenta- 
tious traditions of Czardom, but to even the most reactionary 
bureaucrats it was patent that the “simple peasants” had not 


been impressed as they had been expected to be. They had enjoyed 
it, naturally, as they would have enjoyed military spectacle. They 
had watched it as a passing show, and were‘quite at a loss for 
the reason of it, or the connection between it and their busi- 
ness. 

Many freely expressed their amazement at the gowns of the 
women. There were scores among the Douma members who had 
never before set eyes on such magnificent creatures, and they could 
not repress their surprise at the décolleté. “ Why did the Em- 
peror bring us here?” asked one: “was it to show us his wom- 
en?’ 


“I thought the Emperor’s house would be full of holy pie- 
tures,” said another, sorrowfully, in the first blush of disillusion- 
ment. 

“If the Government tells us ever again that they have no money 
for reforms, we can tell them where they might get a few: co- 
om gal added another, with a significant shake of his peasant 
read. 

The superb ceremony, with all its brilliant pageantry, the most 
gorgeous spectacle of a traditionally spectacular Court, had com- 
pletely failed to inspire thé confidence of the working-men and 
peasants in their olden rulers. On the contrary, it inspired 
amazement, discontent, and distrust. 

The Czar, who is probably the greatest living genius for missing 



































Crowds awaiting the Arrival of the Deputies at the Taurtde Palace on the Afternoon of the opening Session 


room. The Emperor looked long and ‘earnestly at the Douma— 
not a voice was raised, not a cheer echoed from that entire side. 
They were not even swayed by the prolonged cheering of the 
bureaucrats. Generals, old and decrepit, court cavaliers and 
ministers, yelled themselves into a mild frenzy. The simple, 
ignorant peasants, of whom it had been said a thousand times that 
they would “lose their heads the first thing ”—these men stood 
like stone, absolutely impassive. They knew, in the first place, 
that the “right given me by divine authority, which prompted 
me to call upon representatives of the people,” was merely an 
aggregation of words. Revolution prompted the Douma—nothing 


more nor less. ‘ Uprising,” and .‘‘ disturbances” all over the 
country. And no word of Amnesty! Nothing. 


The Emperor slowly descended from the throne, and the royal 
procession formed for exit. The band. played its loudest. The 
courtiers and bureaucrats kept up_ their shouts of “ Bravo!” 
“ Bravo!” Whatever of spontaneity there may have been in the 
first outburst was now gone, and ‘the words were pronounced in a 
unison which became rhythmic. Before the Emperor had even 
reached the door these shouts had subsided. His own aides-de-camp 
and the generals maintained the noise. A paid claque could not 
have been more marked. 

At first the Emperor bowed to the Douma. But his bow was 
chill and formal, his eye cold and severe. To his right he turned 
with warmth. Generally he recognized a face and smiled, but to 
the left his expression was statuesque. The ladies in his train 
did much better. Several of them quite ignored the glittering 
array on the right and bowed and smiled most graciously to the 
Douma members, and with more seeming spontaneity and _ sin- 
cerity. . 

Following the Imperial cortége the bureaucracy filed out in a 
brilliant pageant, then, last of all, the Douma. 
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opportunities, read eloquently his empty and futile speech, and 
for the first time in his life saw face to face real men—men who 
were not fawning sycophants, who dared express their sin- 
cere feelings, when these were other than admiring or apprecia- 
five. 

To facilitate the transportation of the Douma members from the 

Winter Palace to the Tauride Palace, where the sessions were to be 
held, they were loaded into boats and conveyed most of the way 
by water. Near the Tauride Palace, overlooking the river, is a 
frowning prison in which are many political prisoners. As the 
boats were passing this grim place, handkerchiefs began to appear, 
sheved out between the iron bars, and frantically waved in greet- 
ing. Across the water rang the ery of “ Amnesty!” Some of the 
peasants who had stood stolid and unmoved through all the Winter 
Palace function were touched to-the quick by the appeals from 
behind the prison gratings, and many among them wept. 
’ The first sitting was, of necessity, brief. There was an ecclesi- 
astie ceremony, the administration of the oath, and the election of 
a President. The hum of “ Amnesty” was in the air, but the 
demands of formal procedure would not allow the taking hold of 
actual business until the President had announced himself at 
Peterhof. Therefore, the question of amnesty was by unoffi- 
cial but. unanimous understanding postponed until the next sit- 
ting. 

But, short as this session was—it lasted only one hour and 
twenty minutes—the “first shot ” was fired by the Douma when 
the bureaucratic intruders were ejected, and the words “ free- 
dom, liberty, and amnesty” had been sent ringing through the 
hall. 

So began the Russian Douma. In the midst of a Court support- 
ing the most rigid formalities of medievalism, was inaugurated 
the most perfectly democratic congress the world has seen 
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A Vacation Fantasia 
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S it was the middle of June, John Hopin’s vacation plans 
had reached the period of the sixth reduction. Being a 
cheerful young man, with a sanguine wife, it was Hopin’s 
custom to begin the first of each year to arrange for the 


family’s summer diversion, and the rough preliminary. 


cast of the programme made in January always included the 
British Isles, the south of France, with a slice of Germany and a 
little random cruising in the Mediterranean in the itinerary. It 
had been this way for ten years now, and the family had not yet 
been abroad. But John Hopin knew the funnel marks of every 
transatlantic ship, and the first and second cabin rates of every 
line. Once a year he told Mrs. Hopin that if-he was single he 
would go steerage or work his passage on a cattle-ship, whereupon 
she always gently reminded him that he had been single twenty- 
five years before he was married. But she, too, shared the en- 
thusiasm for the trip abroad, and was sure, every January, that 
it was coming in the following June. She knew, -from personal 
inspection tours to the various piers, all the boats that had play- 
rooms for the children, for there was a young Hopin, Polly, aged 
nine, to be considered in the outing plans. — . - 

The year that John had the muscular-development fad he picked 
out a ship with a gymnasium and running-track on the fourteenth 
deck, and he and Mrs. Hopin spent one whole evening, surrounded 
by second-hand guide-books and Polly’s primary-school geography, 
studying the plan of that vessel and wondering whether the ele- 
vators or the companionways would be safer in case of fire. Of 
course they always visited each new ship when the public was in- 
vited to inspect it at the end of the maiden east-bound voyage, 
and on these ocea- 
sions the Hopins 
made tentative selec- 
tions of the suites (no 
mere stateroom would 
do) that they would 
occupy in the follow- 
ing season. 

The first-of-the-year 
plans were always 
based on the sum ob- B 
tained by the simple * 
arithmetical process . 
of multiplying the 
number of weeks be- 
tween January and 
June by the average 
number of dollars that 
John expected to earn 
each week, and _ sub- Re 
tracting from that 1 
product the product / 
of the number of 
weeks times the mini- 
mum sum per week 
on which Mrs. Hopin 
figured they might 
live if they were will- 
ing to sacrifice a little 
for the sake of the 
educational broaden- 
ing that a trip 
abroad would surely 
give them. This al- 
ways worked out ad- 
mirably, and the Ho- 
pins went to Europe 
on paper every year. 
Once, when they had 
a balanee of twenty- 


~ 
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invite a 
but worthy cousin to go abroad with them in the following sum- 


Christmas presents, they went so far as to poor 
mer. But in March they had to rescind the invitation because of 
unforeseen changes in John’s business affairs that would keep him 
very busy. As a rule, however, the first modification of the plans 
would have to come in February. The calendar did its part with 
the multiplicand of weeks, but the income multiplier-always man- 
aged to dwindle, somehow, from the estimates, and then the 
Hopins would serenely decide that Americans should see their own 
country first, anyway, and decide to go to southern California. 
March had a way of suggesting Washington or Niagara Falls, and 
when things began to-get green in April the delights of a trip up 
the Hudson appealed to the Hopins very strongly, for they both 
loved the beautiful in nature, so they told each other every spring, 
and: then one or the other would mention the fact that some emi- 
nent foreigner, visiting this country, -had* said that the Hudson 
was more beautiful than the Rhine, and that Europe had nothing 
like the Palisades. 

Nothing ever discouraged Mr. or Mrs. John Hopin, not even the 
recollection of that summer that had caught them with only a 
few car fares in the family purse. That was the vacation they 
had spent showing Polly the points of historical interest in New 
York and letting her sit in Washington’s pew in St. Paul’s, some- 
thing that every American child should do, her father said, rather 
haughtily, when he got back to work and a friend asked him if 
he had been troubled any with seasickness on the way over. 

But things weren’t so bad in this tenth year of the Hopin 
household. The January estimate had called for $670, and the 

June fact was $83 





which John had 
hoarded, plus three 
tYjj | dollars and forty-six 
eents which Mrs. 
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Hopin had saved by 
eutting the milk 
down to a pint a day 
in the desperate strug- 
gle of April to save 
southern California. 
Besides that, there 
was almost a dollar in 
Polly’s bank. 

ip j So- the prospects 
were particularly 
bright, and there was 
nothing to do but to 
decide where to go 
within an eighty- 
seven-dollar radius. 
Even that difficulty 
was removed when 
Mrs. Hopin received 
notice of the Jones 
family reunion’ and 
old-home week that 
was to be held up in 
New Hampshire. Mrs. 
Hopin was a Jones. 
(- The fare up and 
back would be only 
twenty-seven doilars, 
even if the conductor 
did collect for the 
child, which wasn’t 
at all likely. So they 
bought clothes with 
the balance to buoy 
up the _ reputation 
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seven dollars in the 
bank, after buying 
all the necessary 


So John took a lesson in aunts 
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that John had with 
his wife’s relatives of 
having lots of means, 
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partly because he worked in New York, and partly because of the 
enthusiastic letters Mrs. Hopin wrote home from time to time. 

So the guide-books and steamship folders were put away for 
another year, and John started in to read the colonial history of 
the New Hampshire and Vermont boundary dispute as a_pre- 
liminary to the trip. That was his way. He couldn’t take Polly 
to Coney Island for a ride on the merry-go-round without first send- 
ing to the State geologist for a report on the formation of the 
beaches. 

Mrs. Hopin, knowing his weakness, humored him in. the boun- 
dary dispute for one whole evening, and then declared that they 
would have to spend the rest of the time, before their departure, 


in brushing up on the Jones family connections and studying the, 


pictures of aunts, cousins, and remoter relatives, so that they 
wouldn’t make any blunders at the reunion. 

“Tt will be just as easy,” she said when he demurred, “as 
learning the names ofall the kings of England and of their wives, 
which you insisted on our doing two years ago, because you said 
it would enable us to get so much more enjoyment out of visiting 
the old English castles.” ‘ 

So John took a lesson in aunts, whose pictures Mrs. Hopin had 
spread out on the couch. 

“There’s Aunt Betsy, to begin with,” she said. “ She’s father’s 
oldest brother’s second wife. Now don’t look bored like that. You 
got real excited because Hardicanute was the son of Canute by 
his second wife Emma and ascended the throne. Aunt Betsy is 
deaf, but.you must pretend not to notice it, for everybody likes 
her, and she’s got a four-poster that will look fine in our guest- 
room. This is Aunt Maria. She and the next one, Aunt Frances, 
never married, but both lived at home as long as they could stand 
being together. Then Aunt Maria went out to Indiana to live 
with some relatives I don’t know. You mustn’t say anything to 
one about the other, because that might break up the reunion. 
Perhaps Aunt Maria won’t come at all. Oh, I forgot! Aunt Betsy, 
the deaf one, is a close-communion Baptist, Aunt Frances is a 
Free Baptist, Aunt Maria is a Methodist. And there’s Aunt 
Julia. She lives in Boston, and was a_ transcendentalist, 
but in the last letter I got she was an osteopathist. The rest 
of the family think she is queer. And here is Aunt Mary. 
She married a doctor, and when he sent in a bill after 
Cousin Nell’s baby was born, Nell and her husband got mad 
with Mary, and it kind of spread all through the family. 
There’s Nell, the third one in, the cousin’s row, under the aunts, 
and that’s the baby that caused the trouble, in the second-cousins 


row. You must try to remember just these few main facts. Aunt 
Mary is an Episcopalian, and is very touchy about it. Now see 


if you can point them out and tell me something about each one.” 
“ All right. Aunt Betsy, who has the right of the line there, 
got mad when Hardicanute called Aunt Maria a deaf old osteop- 
athist at Aunt Mary’s wedding to father’s oldest—” 
“Now stop, John, or I won’t go on any vacation at all this 
year. This is the first reunion the Jones family has ever had, and 
you ought to be nice about it.” 
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“T was only fooling. I remember every word you said, and to- 
morrow I'll draw a family tree to study on the train. Now, are 
there any special uncle tips that I ought to have for this outing?” 

“Uncle James is a judge or a justice of the peace or something. 
They all call him Judge, anyway, and you must. He’ll probably 
sit at the head of the table part of the time, and Uncle William 
the rest of the time, because he has got one of the biggest stores 
in Worcester. Uncle Joseph is the doctor that married Aunt 
Mary. That’s all I’ll try to tell you to-night.” 

“Do you think: we will have a good time?” 

“ Well, it won’t be southern France, but we’ve got to go.” 

The next morning John Hopin went to the Astor Library to con- 
sult a book on genealogies, hurriedly ‘copied several very neat de- 
signs in, family trees, caught his wife and daughter at the train, 
and the vacation journey was begun. It was_a successful trip. 
The conductor did not collect for Polly. The family tree branches 
were all properly labelled by Mrs. Hopin before the train reached 
New Haven, and when they arrived at Boston John could say. over 
the whole Jones family, down to second cousins’ husbands, with 
his eyes shut. Between Boston and the old home town he passed 
a. creditable examination on the family quarrels and denomina- 
tional leanings, had time for a smoke, and managed to give Polly 
a little improving instruction on the boundary dispute, so that 
she could talk intelligently with Uncle James, the judge. 

Aunt Maria did come on from Indiana, and the first thing she 
did after climbing out of the surrey was to fall on Aunt Frances’s 
neck and kiss her for two minutes. 

John Hopin looked at his notes surreptitiously and then whis- 
pered to his wife that she had got things mixed on Maria and 
Frances, but he was simply told to behave and wait. 

Uncle William, of Worcester, remarked to Aunt Betsy that 
that wouldn’t last long, and said something about cats and dogs be- 
fore night. 

“Yes, I can see the family look, but she favors her mother some,” 
replied Aunt Betsy, who hadn’t heard a word, but was thinking 
of a Jones of the third generation. 

There was so much harmony that first day that Hopin felt 
that he could throw away his memoranda on frictions and cut 
loose in one big happy family. At tea-time Uncle William in- 
sisted that Uncle James should sit at the head of the table, but 
the Judge wouldn’t hear of any such arrangement, and declared 
that those who had come from a distance should have the honors. 
After supper, sisters Maria and Frances sat together on the hair- 
cloth sofa, planning to sleep together again in the old room up 
attic they used to have when they were girls. 

“You can have the outside, Frances,” said Maria. 

“ither side will suit me, Maria,” said Frances. And John 
Hopin nudged his wife, and nobody would have been surprised, 
after hearing that fragment of sofa dialogue, if Dr. Joseph had 
spoken good-naturedly to Cousin Nell’s child, who had almost 
reached his teens. 

But the accuracy of the data and of the marginal notes that 
John had on the family-tree sheet began to be corroborated on the 

. second day of his vacation. 

It was Sunday, and Aunt 
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Mary suggested that the 
twenty-four Joneses at the 
reunion ought to go to 
church in a body. John 
Hopin brightened up in- 
stinctively, and Mrs. Hopin 
gave him a meaning look. 
Four of the sisters were on 
the alert (Betsy hadn’t 
heard), and Mary, who had 
the advantage of being first 
in the field with the sug- 
gestion, followed it up by 
remarking, casually, that 
she had spoken to one of the 
ushers at the Episcopal 
church and asked him to 
reserve five whole pews on 
the broad aisle. 

“Oh, did you,” said, 
rather than asked, Aunt 
Frances in a sort of a way 
she had. “ As we were all 
brought up in the Free Bap- 
tist church and went there 
together every Sabbath until 
some of us got high-toned 
and had _ highfalutin’ no- 
tions, I think we’d all bet- 
ter go there to-day, being as 
this is a. reunion.” 

John took one quick 
glance at the family tree 
and shoved it back into his 
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pocket as something no 
longer needed for constant 
reference. 


“Nothing can keep me 
from going to my own 
church,” replied Aunt Mary, 
rather icily, “ and I am sure 
that the members of the 


Leven GH family who have come to 





“ Music!” sniffed Aunt Maria. “If you call that la-la-de-da business music, I don’t know what music is” 
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the gathering from Boston 
and Worcester and New 
York,‘ and enjoy good 
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music would much prefer oe 

the Episcopal church. I a eS 

think we ought to consider Na > 2S , rae 

those who have come from <a 

away first.” Dee wm “as 
“Music!” sniffed Aunt RM ao or “Beton. 


Maria. “If you call that 
la-la-de-da business music, I 1 
don’t know what music¢ is. — 
We want something we all 
know, and that’s hymns, 
good old Methodist hymns, 
and I’d like to know, Mary, 
if Indiana isn’t just as far 
away as Boston, er Worces- 
ter or New York, and I’m 
your own sister, too. And 
as for you, Frances Jones, 
you know we never went to 
the Free Baptist when we 
were growing up till after 
that row in the Methodist, 
when Ann G. Brown said 
some folks could eat a great 
deal more at a donation- 
party than they ever do- 
nated. You know just as 
well as you’re sitting on 
that sofa that. we never 
went inside the Free Bap- 
tist till after that, and 
youre trying to spoil 
everything, just as you al- 
ways did. I says to myself 
it would be so before I left 
Indiana, but I came on so’s 
we could be all together 
once more, and to keep 
peace in the family.” 
“And I knew just how 
it would be, Maria Jones, 
the minute you wrote you 
were coming,” replied sister 
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Frances. - “ Didn’t I say so 
to you, James?” 

But brother James, the 
justice of the peace, handed 
down a judicial decree of 
“Tut, tut!” which acted as a temporary stay of proceedings, and 
Aunt Julia, of Boston, took a turn. Smiling sweetly, and waving 
her hands in slow rhythm at her three sisters, as if giving them 
some form of occult treatment, she said, just like a teacher in elocu- 
tion: “ Nature was the first temple. Let Joneses repair to it ‘now 
for their real reunion. Let us all go barefooted into the orchard, 
walk to and fro in the long grass, and take long, deep breaths and 
rub the dew on our foreheads.” 

Uncle Joseph tapped his forehead significantly, and Uncle 
William nodded assent. : 

John Hopin sketched in a little primate swinging from the 
Boston branch of the tree, and then whispered to his wife that he 
had simply got to go out in the yard to laugh. She clutched his 
arm and told him that he had simply got to wait till he reached 
New York. 

Julia’s remark was ignored by her sisters as something that had 
never been said. It wasn’t tangible enough to make any impres- 
sion on a real old Jones family tiff. 

“T knew it would be so,” reiterated Frances. ; 

“Ellen, have you got room for me to sleep at your house to- 
night?” asked Aunt Maria, addressing a niece. “I shall go home 
to-morrow. I would go home to-day if it wasn’t the Sabbath. 
Methodists never travel on the Sabbath, no matter what Free 
Baptists may do.” ° 


Then Aunt Maria flounced out of the room and up to the old . 


attic chamber to get her extension bag and reticule, without 
waiting to hear whether Ellen had accommodations for her. 

“ What did Maria say?” asked Aunt Betsy, who had been getting 
more uneasy every minute because she couldn’t take part. 

“She said,” shouted Frances, “that all varieties of Baptists 
travel on the Sabbath, and that we were brought up in-the Meth- 
odist church when we were girls.” 

“No such thing,” said Betsy, shaking her head negatively to 
everybody in the room. “ We were close-communion always, 
Frances, till you got mad about the choir and-.went over to the 
Free. JI don’t know anything about Maria since she went out 
West. Mary would never have gone over to the Episcopals if her 
husband hadn’t bedivelled her.” : 

Then Aunt Betsy began to rock and shake her head affirmatively. 

“ You’re as unlikely as Maria,” shouted Mary. - ¢ 

“What did you say, Mary?” asked sister Betsy, who never 
would hear answers to her own arguments. And sister Mary gave 
it up and went off to occupy the five pews on the broad aisle. 
Sister Maria had already gone through the hall, slamming the 
front door, and was on her way to the Methodist church. The 
Free and the close-communion sisters also went their several 
ways. And Aunt Julia, with her back -hair down and shoes and 
stockings off, was gliding among the trees. 

The Judge allowed that, as there wasn’t to be a reunion service, 
he wouldn’t go to church at all, and Uncle William and Uncle 
Joseph followed his example. 

Everybody was reunited the next morning, long enough to have 
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She met him with the telegram, and he read it before all the awe-inspired and impressed Joneses 


the local photographer take a family group, with Frances and 
Maria standing together in middle, with their arms around each 
other’s waists. 

But that was simply because the camera man posed them that 
way for artistic effect. When the photographer shouted, “ Every- 
body look pleasant,” John Hopin laughed so hard that he got 
caught with his mouth open and spoiled the picture. 

“Can’t we go home now and have the group sent by mail?” he 
asked. 

“Why, they’ll think we’re not enjoying the reunion if we go so 
soon. It’s to Jast a week,” said Mrs. Hopin. 

“ Aunt Julia will be full of stone bruises before then. But come 
on, let’s go home and have some fun and a little quiet rest. We’ve 
got ten days left, our tickets back, and seven dollars and that, 
family tree. Besides, I’ve got a great scheme. We’ll. come home 
from abroad and have all our friends meet us at the pier.” 

*“ How are we going to come home from abroad when we haven’t 
been abroad, John Hopin?” 

“That’s the scheme. I thought it out on the way up here.” 

“Tf we could only get a telegram or something telling us to 
hurry right back.” 

“That’s easy,” replied John, and he slipped away to the next 
village. 

Before he got back a,telegram, addressed to him, was received 
at the Jones homestead and opened by Mrs. Hopin. 

It read, “Come back at once; market is breaking.” When he 
came across the lawn she met hint with the telegram, and he read it 
before all the awe-inspired and impressed Joneses. He gave a good 
stage sigh of relief when’ Uncle William assured him that there 
would be a train in an hour which would catch a New York express 
out of Boston. In the mean time, Mrs. Hopin had packed, and so the 
New York branch of the family got away ahead of Aunt Maria. 

“As soon as they got home, John~got a friend who knew a 
man in the Custom House to get a pass for three—John Hopin, 
wife, and child—to go down the bay in a revenue cutter and board 

e Cedric at Quarantine. ; 

So they went down the bay, and when the great*Cedric warped 
into her. pier the Hopins were in the crowd of voyagers standing at 
the.rail on the promenade deck, frantically waving their hand- 
kerchiefs at delighted friends who were waiting at the pier. 

The ship’s band. was playing “ Home, Sweet Home,” and the 
Hopins were so excited that they felt it was all real, and that the 
thing they had been longing for for ten years had really happened. 
And the last minute, before rushing down the gangplank into the 
arnis of their friends, John Hopin shoved what was left of that 
seven dollars into the hands of a grateful deck steward. 

“Why did you do it, John?” exclaimed Mrs. Hopin, after they 
got home. “It was the last cent we had.” 

“ Well, I know it, but I just had to do it.to put the finishing 
touch on a most delightful illusion. There’s only a few days left 
of my vacation anyway; I’m going to work to-morrow, so I can 
draw ahead a litt!c on next week’s pay.” 












































A TRIP TO ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND 


By A. HAEBELE 








UCH has been written about the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, more than about most islands of equally isolated 
position and of equal unimportance to commerce. . This 
is not remarkable, for, notwithstanding its isolated posi- 
tion, the “Island of Robinson Crusoe” has a history so 

thrilling that one cannot approach that lonely place without a 
feeling of awe, such as we experience when we lose ourselves in 
contemplation on some historic battle-field. But the island throws 
a weird fascination even over those who are not familiar with its 
history. The ignorant mariner who sails for the first time in those 
waters of the Pacific will stand at the bow open mouthed, as I have 
seen him, in presence of such wild romantic scenery,'and sailors 
well acquainted with the physical formation of the island examine 
with unabated interest the rugged outlines of the volcanic peaks, 
as they rise, phantomlike, out of the ocean to a height of 3000 
feet: Imagine, then, with what interest a person who knows of 
what historic events the island has been the seat will step ashore, 
and imagine: the delight with which Monsieur C , the French 
artist, who accompanied our expedition, viewed for the first time 
the island of Juan Fernandez. : 

Notwithstanding the many accounts of Juan Fernéndez, and ‘the 
desire of every tourist who happens that way to add his mite, 
comparatively little is known of the island, for most of the books 
on this subject are antiquated, and the tourists that pass that 
way are very féw. 

Previous to the discovery of Juan Fernindez, the Spanish sailors 
of the sixteenth century encountered great difficulty in navigating 
along the western coast of South America, because of the strong 
currents and contrary winds. In 1547, Admiral Pastene, a Genoese, 
sailing from Callao to Valparaiso for the purpose of informing 
Pedro Valdivia of the rebeilion of Gonzalo Pizarro, was delayed 
cight months. So annoying, indeed, were winds and currents that 
the tediousness of the journey from the Peruvian to the Chilean 
ports is frequently mentioned by many of the historians of that 
time, and spoken of at length by Don Alonso de Ercilla, author 
of the famous epic “ a Araucana.” As a natural result of circum- 
stances, the Chilean ports were seldom visited by ships from the 
north. The colonists of Chile were forsaken and became disheart- 
ened. so that on several occasions they resolved to abandon their 
colonial settlements and return all possessions to the aborigines. 

In 1563, however, an event occurred which greatly facilitated 
navigation between the north and south and wrought a change in 
the development of the history of Chile. It was in this year that 
Juan Fernandez, a treacherous but bold and excellent mariner, 
astounded everybody by sailing from Peru to Chile in thirty days, 
the same trip which until then had required eight months and 
more. It was a fact, but incredible, and the miracle could be ex- 
plained only as having been performed by the aid of some super- 
natural power. Accordingly, Juan Fernfindez was accused of being 
in compact with the Evil One, and carried before the Inquisition 
at Lima. But the sailor easily explained the supposed witchcraft 
away by replying that 
he would cause all 
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was seldom visited, but during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies it was frequented by. English, French, and Spanish ships. 
Juan Fernandez proved a great convenience to the buccaneers of 
that time. Carrying on their destructive work along the coast, 
they would escape with their booty to Juan Fernfndez, then 
known as a rendezvous of pirates. Among the famous buccaneers 
of that time was -Bartholomew Sharp, who sacked the Chilean 
town Serena, burned all its churches, because the inhabitants failed 
to satisfy his greed, and then escaped with impunity to Juan 
Fernandez. 

- About this time an event occurred which, unimportant in itself, 
is the cause of the popularity of Juan Fernéindez—the adventures 
of Alexander Selkirk, novelized by De Foe, and known as the story 
of Robinson Crusoe. The original title of Robinson Crusoe and 
certain parts of the novel are misleading as to the exact’ location 
of the island, inasmuch as both refer to an island near the mouth 
of the Orinoco; but this seems to have been done for novelistie pur- 
poses only, and all-investigations have only confirmed the general 
belief that Selkirk is the real hero of the novel, and Juan Fernan- 
dez, therefore, the “Island of Robinson Crusoe.” 

Alexander Selcraig, or Alexander Selkirk, the youngest of seven 
brothers, was.born in 1676, at Largo, Fife County, Scotland. 
Being of a restless disposition, he left home at an early age and 
went to.sea. He was a skilful mariner, and at the age of twenty- 
eight was employed on the Cinque Portes as third officer. The 
vessel landed at Juan Fernandez in 1703, where she engaged in a 
naval combat with a hostile vessel. As a result of her hasty de- 
parture, one of her men remained behind. The next year the 
Cinque Portes returned to the island in search of the man that 
had been left there. 

It was on this occasion that Alexander Selkirk was put off, for 
having headed a mutiny against the captain. According to other 
accounts, Selkirk was alarmed by a dream of shipwreck, and con- 
sidering this a providential warning, asked to be landed on the 
island. But it is well known that mutiny existed against the 
cruel captain Stradling, and that Selkirk played an active part as 
mutineer. It seems more likely, therefore, that if Selkirk had any 
choice in the matter, it was limited to the alternative of death 
or banishment. 

In 1709 Woods Rogers sailed from Bristol in the Duque and 
landed at Juan Fernandez. During the night a fire on shore 
attracted attention, and on the following day Selkirk was taken 
on board and once more brought into contact with human beings, 
after having lived in complete solitude for four years and four 
months. 

When Selkirk reached England, he visited his native place, 
where he arrived on Sunday morning, while his mother was at 
church. He entered the village chureh, and the long-lost son was 
at once recognized by his mother. He died at the age of forty- 
seven, a lieutenant on board the Weymouth. 

For some time it had been the desire of my coworker, Professor 
G. T. Hastings, from 
Cornell, and myself, to 
visit Juan Fernandez 





mariners, even the 
saints, to become 
sorcerers, such as he 
was, if they would 
but follow his ship. 
His vessel was, there- 
fore, accompanied by 
others, and Juan 
Fernindez showed 
that the only mystery 
consisted in striking 
out into the ocean, 
where one was free 
from the disturbing 
winds and_ currents, 
thus making a longer 
journey in less time. 
He showed his fol- 
lowers, however, not 
only a new route, but 
also the newly dis- 
covered island which 
he had taken posses- 
sion of in the name of 
his country, Spain. 
The island was named 
after its discoverer, 
Juan Fernandez, but 
the discoverer himself, 
because of this as- 
tonishing exploit, re- 
tained the name of el 
brujo (the sorcerer). 








for the purpose of 
studying the interest- 
ing flora of the island 
and extending our 
South - American 
travels, and when the 
opportunity presented 
itself to accompany a 
government expedition 
on the Chilean man-of- 
war Cochrane we 
promptly took advan- 
tage of it. 

In the afternoon of 
the third day of our 
voyage we began look- 
ing for the mountain- 
ous island, which may 
be seen at a great 
distance, but which 
we failed to sight on 
aceount of a heavy 
bank of clouds along 
the western horizon. 
During the night we 
arrived at Cumberland 
Bay, the only good 
anchorage on _ the 
island. We regretted 
that we did not ap- 
proach the island at 
daytime, for undoubt- 








During the latter 
part of the sixteenth 
century the island 






The Cave of Robinson Crusoe, as it looks to-day 
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edly some magnificent 
scenic effects were lost 
,to us in consequence 
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a dilapidated chimney seemed to invite us 











to the almuerzo that we had ordered in one 
ofthe houses before=starting up the hill, 


and for which we were now ready. I won- 
dered if we would have anything besides 
lobsters, for although the fine rooster that 
scratched disrespectfully among the rocks 
of the old Spanish fort was in excellent 
condition, and although the cow was well 
fed that had manifested her interest in our 
arrival by saluting us with nods and 
shakes of the head at greater proximity 
than necessary, the general impression 
around the house was that of poverty. We 
sat down to a small table in a small room 
that in its appearance was like and yet 
unlike the ordinary Chilean house of the 
lower class. The unfastened hewn boards 
shook menacingly as we stepped upon them, 
and the chairs shook recklessly as we. sat 
upon them. On an old bedstead lay a dirty 
but happy baby, while several little boys 
with large black eyes peeped in at the in- 
truders through the half-open door. The 
brown adobe walls were entirely void of 
ornament, excepting an old clock and 
calendar. If clocks and calendars convey 
to man the lesson that “time is fleeting,” 
that clock and that calendar were valuable 
in carrying out their mission, for more 
than eight years have elapsed since the 
printing of the calendar, and perhaps as 
many years since the rusty hands of the 
clock began to tire of their hourly and 
daily revolutions. 








The Old Spanish Fort on the island of Santa Clara, one of the Juan Fernéndez group 


of darkness. But in the early morning light we saw unfolded be- 
fore us a panorama unequalled by anything I have ever seen, not 
only because of surpassing beauty, but also because of the unique 
effect produced by looking from a bay of bluest waters at rocky 
cliffs, both right and left, and at a few rudely constructed huts, 
that, stood, still sleeping, and yet as the only indication of life, 
in a*narrow valley enclosed on. both sides by rugged hills, and in 
the rear by higher, verdant hills, that are overshadowed by still 
higher ones and cloud-capped mountains. 

The archipelago of Juan Fernandez consists of three islands, 
Mas 4 Tierra, Mas Afuera, and Santa Clara. Mas Afuera has al- 
ways been a comparatively unimportant place, while Mas 4 Tierra 
is the one referred to when one speaks of Juan Fernandez. It is 
351 miles from the shore, 121% miles long, and 51% miles wide. 
Santa Clara, one mile southwest of Juan Fernandez, is the smallest 
of the three. A. very swift current separates the two, which has 
always prevented Santa Clara from being settled by people from 
Juan Fernandez proper. 


The rocky precipitous coast of Juan Fernandez is indented by. 


numerous bays, of which Cumberland, English, and French bays 
are. well known. But the last two can scarcely be termed bays, 
and are never used as places of anchorage. Cumberland Bay is 
well sheltered and of great depth, from 50 to 60 
fathoms, so that one can anchor closer to shore 


A: very old and a very young couple oc- 
cupied the same shanty. The dark face of 
the old woman was almost as wrinkled and 
rugged as the surface of the island, and 
alternately visible, or obscured by the 
smoke that she blew: from her mouth, not unlike the mountain- 
tops, which are visible only at times, before they are again over- 
shadowed by clouds that are chased over the valleys by the many 
squalls that sweep the island. The young woman was handsome; 
her heayy black hair and dark eyes would attract no little atten- 
tion in a country where the blond type prevails. But our observa- 
tions were suddenly brought to an end by a large. bowl of cazuela. 
Cazuela is the name applied to a kind of vegetable and meat soup. 
Every Chilean is fond of cazuela, and every one who prepares it 
knows how to prepare it well. It was no longer a question whether 
we would have anything but lobsters; it was a question whether 
or not we would have anything but cazuela. But lobsters did 
follow as the second and last course. 

After breakfast we climbed up to the well-known “ Selkirk’s Look- 
out,” so called because Alexander Selkirk used to scan the ocean 
from that point in search of some ship that might come to his 
rescue. A more beautiful walk than the one to the Lookout can 
searcely be imagined. The use of frequent superlatives found in 
the descriptions of Juan Ferniéndez by tourists to that island 
are certainly not considered exaggerations after one has seen the 
place. The path for some distante is broad and paved with rocks, 
the work of convicts, dating from the time of the penal settlement. 





than is usually possible. The few houses of the 
inhabitants are all found in the valley at Cumber- 
land Bay. Most of these are scarcely better than 
shanties, with the exception of the governor’s 
house, which has a fairly respectable appearance. 
But even here the chief distinguishing feature is 
pe large Chilean flag that floats from a tall flag- 
ole. 

We followed a narrow path that took us 
past the ruins of the old Spanish fort to several 
large caves, dug into the side of the first hill. 
These had attracted our attention from the ship, 
and we were anxious to examine them, because 
for three years (1814-1817) many prominent 
Chilean exiles during the war of independence 
were imprisoned there. There are three princi- 
pal caves, each about 50 feet long, 15 feet high, 
and 12 feet wide. The opening of one has been 
almost entirely covered by sliding earth, so that .. 
the interior is very dark. 

Having reached the further end of this cave, 
we noticed a nicely arched opening, through 
which we passed into a larger and well-lighted 
cave. 

Mosses and liverworts cover the ground, 
while along the top and roughly hewn walls grow 
varieties of ferns, some of which are of the most 
delicate kind that can be found, while others are 
more than four feet long. All of the caves are 
very damp, and certainly disagreeable places of 
confinement. The physical suffering of the 
Chilean exiles was largely due to infirmities con- 














tracted as a result of living in these humid 
prison-vaults. 

After examining the plants and caves we 
descended into the valley. The blue smoke from 
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Entrance to one of the Caves where Chilian Exiles were Imprisoned during the 


War for Independence, 1814-1817 










































































This remarkable photograph depicts the impressive scene in the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg on the afternoon of May 10, when th 
Douma, and to read to it his eagerly awaited “Speech from the Throne.” On the right are grouped the members of the bureavf, the co 
Douma. Upon the conclusion of the ceremonies at the Winter Palace, the delegates were conveyed up the river to the Tauride Pa where t 
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and the Dowager Empress, 


the navy, 
assembly of Russia’s first Parliament was held, and where the stirring response to the Czar 
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*s speech was delivered 


On the left may be seen the members of the 


at his left, entered St. George’s Hall to convene the 


and the Diplomatic Corps. 


» accompanied by the Czarina, who waiks at his right, 


e bureaty, the courtiers, and representatives of the army, 


auride Pa where the inaugural 
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It becomes narrower as it leads through a beautiful grove 
of trees, not one of which can be found in any other part of 
the world. It crosses a brook that sparkles down the valley 
between mossy banks and high walls overgrown with ferns. 
It leads up the hill, following a ridge four feet wide be- 
tween ravines hundreds of feet deep. Lined by a large 
variety of plants indigenous to the island, it becomes more 
tropical, until it is hidden by a luxuriant growth of ferns, 
six to ten feet high. It winds as a series of steps among 
high rock walls, among gnarled and twisted branches 
adorned with hanging mosses. It turns along the side of 
the mountain on whose crest the Lookout is situated, and 
turning and winding, it presents delightful shifts of 
scenery, each succeeding one more enchanting than the 
former, but reserving for a final surprise that singular 
panoramic view of confused mountain masses, rising from 
an immeasurable expanse of rippling green and blue, that 
one looks down upon from a height of 1800 feet. 

Near the Lookout an iron tablet has been erected in 
memory of Selkirk. 

The Lookout, or Portezuclo, is a notch of about a hun- 
dred feet in a ridge running nearly north and south and 
terminating with the Yunque, the highest peak on the 
island. The island at the place is somewhat over 114 miles 
wide, and runs off to the south in a long narrow point, 
at the extremity of which is situated Santa Clara, which 
can be plainly seen from the Portezuelo. This ridge is 
precipitous, and so narrow that at many places it is not 
more than three feet in width, a peculiarity of the moun- 














tains of Juan Fernéndez. 
A place of geological interest’ is the precipice, about 
1000 feet high between Cumberland and English bays. 
There is interesting sculpture work along this wall, and 
dikes of different colors run perpendicularly and diagon- 
ally up and down. These dikes were formed at a remote period by 
molten matter forced up into fissures where the rocks had been 
rent asunder by violent earthquakes. The island is of volcanic 
formation, and seems to have a subterranean connection with the 
continent. The earthquakes of 1751 and 1835, that destroyed 
Concepcion and other cities along the coast, violently disturbed 
Juan Fernfndez. The one of 1751 occurred fourteen months after 
the first attempt to colonize the island. The fortifications of 
Santa Barbara and the church of San Antonio, that had been 
erected with much labor, were completely destroyed by a tidal 
wave, and 38 persons swept into the sea. During the earth- 
quakes of 1835, as Darwin writes, “the trees beat against each 
other, and a volcano burst forth under water close to the shore.” 
The feature of most general interest is the ‘Cave of 


Robinson Crusoe,” which we visited the following day. Bur- 
dened with camera and ecollecting-can, we found it hard 
work to climb and descend those steep, rugged hills, where 


a misstep would always prove dangerous and oftentimes fatal. 

















Selkirk’s Lookout, from which Alexander Selkirk (the original 
of “ Robinson Crusoe”) used to Scan the Sea in Search of 
a Ship 
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Iron Tablet erccted to the Memory of Alexander Selkirk 


When we reached the highest point in our trip to the cave, we 
looked down upon Cumberland Bay, where the Cochrane lay, 
a miniature boat, and where the water showed peculiar shades of 
purple and indigo, that changed into a dark green along the ir- 
regular coast. It almost seemed to be the reflection of the fine 
coloring along the hills; dark green where they were wooded, of 
lighter hue where they were covered with grass, and here and 
there variegated with specks of red volcanie earth.. Then we 
passed into a valley where we had an excellent opportunity to 
study increasing trees and flowers. The flora of Juan Fernéndez 
is most remarkable. Because of the great. rainfall, the vegetation 
is far more tropical] than in the same latitude on the continent. 
It has scarcely any resemblance to the flora of South America, 
but it is more like that of New Zealand. This has led to the 
theory advanced by some that the island is part of a sunken. con- 
tinent in the Pacific. Of the less than 150 indigenous species of 
flowering plants, nearly 60 per cent. are not found in any other 
part of the world. The trees are all peculiar to the island. Several 
are of good size, and used for building and cabinet work. The 
 Zantholyon Maya,” or laurel, is frequently over three feet in 
diameter. The most popular tree of the island is the chonta, a 
graceful palm, with long pinnate leaves, and a trunk 8 to 10 
inches in.diameter. The inner part of the trunk is soft, and eaten 
with great relish by the natives. It has a taste very much like 
the turnip. But the tree that has been of most interest is the 
sandal-wood tree. When the island was first visited, pieces of this 
fragrant wood were found on the ground, and were supposed to 
have drifted there from the East Indies. Later, pieces were found 
far from shore, and even on the hills, which led to the conclusion 
that the tree once grew there, and had become extinct. Within 
thirty years only one single thriving tree has been found. This tree 
was discovered not by a botanist, but by an ordinary laboring- 
man who had been sent to gather wood in the forest. His atten- 
tion was attracted by a fragrant odor, which he located as coming 
from a sandal-tree near by. The leaf of the “Gunnera” is also 
very interesting and frequently spoken of by tourists to the island, 
on account of its umbrella shape and great size. These leaves hold 
water for a long time, and afford excellent protection against sun 
and rain. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived at English Bay, where the cave 
is situated, about 200 feet from shore. It is a wave-formed cave 
about twelve feet long. It is well rounded above, with a down- 
ward slope towards the back, where it is very low, while at the 
entrance it is fully fifteen feet high, and about fourteen feet wide. 
There are several nicely rounded notches along the sides. The 
walls are covered with dates and initials, many of them by Eng- 
lish and Ameriean mariners. . Beside the main entrance is a smaller 
one, surrounded by a wall built of rocks, that were gathered from 
the sea-shore. The cave faces the water, and is the terminating 
point of a high ridge that slopes down to the ocean. Although 
it is not a historic fact, but only a general belief, that 
“Robinson Crusoe” lived in that place, it seems more than 
probable to any one who has visited the island. Situated near 
the shore, on a level tract of land, with an abundance of fresh 
water near by, it is a place that one would naturally select for 
an abode. 

It was too late for us to return the same day, and as we 
had been generously supplied with hardtack and charqui (dried 
meat), we decided to follow Selkirk’s example that night. There 
was sufficient drift-wood for a fire, and we slept well upon 
some dry grass that we found scattered along the ground near 
the brook. ‘ 

On the fifth day of our visit the captain told us to be at the 
landing at six o’clock in the evening, as we were to leave the island 
at eight. Just before dark we steamed out of the harbor, sorry to 
leave the beautiful island so soon. . \ 















































































































THE O-K-A-P-] 


By BURGES JOHNSON 














London, May 20.— 
Captain Gosling, of the 
Alexander-Gosling ex- 
pedition in Africa, 
writes that 
Alexander has secured 


Captain 


a living specimen of 
the okapi. 
This is the first time 
a white man has ever 
seen a living okapi. 
The first skin of that 
animal ever seen in Eu- 
rope was sent to the 
British Museum by Sir 
eee Harry Jchnston in 1901. 
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- ‘T HRouGH Afric’s hidden heart I roam, 
In regions seldom trod by man, 
My rainbow hues light up the gloam 
As far as mortal eyes might scan. 
What wonder science sighed to see 
A living, breathing Okapi! 


My face is yellow-white, my pate 

Is chestnut, while my sides and feet 
Are mottled; and I beg to state 

I am not good for men to eat. 
O’er swamp and desert, dry or sloppy, 
Unhindered roves the rare Okapi. 


The puny horse must feel forlorn,— 
The proud giraffe, oh, where is he? 
Pooh! pooh! thou fabled unicorn,— 
My neck is thick, my horns are three. 
E’en man seems humbled, since: his eye 
Has viewed the glorious Okapi. 


’Tis but a subtle mark of fame, 
And tribute to exclusive ways, 

That poets can’t pronounce my name 
When sounding pzons in my praise. 
Yet, none the fess, it makes them happy 

To sing the. newly gained Okapi. 
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HEART OF LOUIS XIV 


By MARTIN ILSEN 








the finding of some documents by a contributor to the 

Paris Temps. The Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux 

had started the question whether the shrine in the grave 

chureh of St.-Denis, in which the hearts of several kings 
of France have found a resting-place, contained the heart of Louis 
XIV. also. There is in this shrine a metal casket in which, ac- 
cording to a very prolix inscription, the king’s heart is deposited. 
But Abbé Duperron, who opened the casket, found in it nothing 
but some remains of bony matter. Now some people remembered 
an old legend telling of an English physician named Bukland who 
was said to have eaten the heart. 

Romantic as this version may seem, true it is not. The truth 
seems rather to be contained in the following story, though it 
sounds even more improbable. It is confirmed by papers origi- 
nating from the house minister of Louis XVIII. which at present 
are being kept in the French National Record Office in Paris. It 
was here that the contributor to the Temps found them. 

From these documents the following facts became evident. In 
February, 1819, Philippe Henri Schunck, an unsophisticated, honest 
citizen, learned of the intention to sell by public auction the 
furniture and some of the collections of Petit-Radel, an architect 


‘ SOMEWHAT strange story came to light recently through 








who had died a short time before. Schunck, who used to collect 
“bibelots ” of every description, attended the sale and witnessed 
thirteen copper plates being sold which, according to their in- 
scriptions, had been fastened to urns once containing the hearts 
of some princes and princesses of the royal family. An “amateur ” 
bought twelve of these inscriptions for the Duke of Orleans. 
Schunck acquired ‘the thirteenth at nine frances; it was that 
mentioning- the éentombing of Louis XIV.’s heart. As he was 
anxious to learn something about-the history of this inscription, 
Schunck procured an ‘introduction to St.-Martin, a painter and 
intimate friend of the late Petit-Radel, the architect, pretending 
that he intended to buy a painting. At first St.-Martin was not 
willing to disclose anything, but finaly told that at the-time of 
the Revolution Petit-Radel was intrusted with remeving and de- 
stroying the royal coffins which were being kept in the vaults of 
St.-Denis and Val-de-Grace. ‘The same “ operation” he had.to per- 
form in the Jesuits’ church, in. Rue St.-Antoine, where-the heart 
of Louis XIII. and that of Louis XIV. rested, and Petit-Radel 
did it in the presence of his friend St.Martin and of another 
painter named Martin Droling. ; 
The two artists had come in order to obtain by this opportunity 
(Continued on page 855.) 
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CHAPTER III 
ITHOUT any doubt, Maria’s self-consciousness, which 
was at its height at this time, helped her to endure the 
loss of her mother and all the sad appurtenances of 
mourning. She had a covert pleasure at the sight of 
her fair little face in her black hat above her black 
frock. She realized a certain importance because of her grief. 

However, there were times when the grief itself came upper- 
most; there were nights when she lay awake crying for her 
mother, when she was nothing but a bereft child in a vacuum of 
love. Her father’s tenderness could not make up to her for the 
loss of her mother’s. Very soon after her mother’s death his 
mercurial temperament jarred upon her. She could not under- 
stand how he could laugh and talk as if nothing had happened. 
She herself was more like her mother in temperament—that is, 
like the New-Englander who goes through life with the grief of 
a loss grown to his heart. Nothing could exceed Harry Edgham’s 
tenderness to his motherless little girl. He was always contriv- 
ing something for her pleasure and comfort, but Maria, when her 
father laughed, regarded him with covert wonder and reproach. 
Her aunt Maria continued to live with them, and kept the house. 
Aunt Maria was very capable. It is doubtful if there are many 
people on earth who are not crowned, either to their own con- 
sciousness or to that of others, with at least some small semblance 
of glories. Aunt Maria was crowned. It was a humble crown, 
perhaps, but none the less proudly worn. Aunt Maria had the 
notable distinction of living on one hundred dollars a year. She 
had her rent free, but upon that she did not enlarge. Her mar- 
ried brother owned a small house, of the story-and-a-half type 
prevalent in New England villages, and Maria had the north 
side. She lived, aside -from that, upon one hundred dollars a 
year. She was openly proud of it. Her poverty became, in a 
sense, her riches. 

“Well, all I have is just one hundred a year,” she was fond of 
saying, “and I don’t complain. I have all I want.” 

Her little plans for thrift were fairly Machiavellian. They 
showed subtly. She told everybody what she had for her meals. 
She boasted that she lived better than her brother, who was earn- 
ing good wages in a shoe-factory. Her brother paid for all the 
taxes and repairs on the dwelling, but to that Aunt Maria did not 
allude, and her brother, who had. breadth of character and a 
sense of humor, as well as genuine affection for those of his own 
blood, never mentioned it. Every self-righteous person becomes 
in the end innocently self-deceitful. Maria ‘possibly included the 
taxes and the new shingles in her hundred-dollar annual outlay. 
She dressed very well, really much better than her sister-in-law. 

“Poor Eunice never had much management,” Maria was wont to 
say, smoothing down, as she spoke, the folds of her own gown. 

Maria was obedient, under silent protest, to her aunt.” Often, 
after she had been bidden to perform some household task, and 
obeyed, she had gone to her own room and wept and ‘told herself 
that her mother would never have put such things on her... She 
was not a girl to have unlimited intimates among other girls.at 
school. She was too self-centred and, if the truth were told, too 
emulative. The other little girls were acute enough, many of 
them, to realize her mental attitude toward herself, and. they 
resented it. “Maria Edgham thinks she’s awful smart and 
handsome,” one girl would say to another. She was in the high 
school, even at her age, and she stood high in her classes. “ She’s 
smart, and she knows it,” they said also. There was always a 
sort of moral strike going on against Maria, as there is against 
all superiority, especially when the superiority is known to be 
recognized by the possessor thereof. In spite of her prettiness, 
she was not a favorite even among the boys;. they were, as a 
rule, innocent as well as.young, but they would rather have snatched 
a kiss from such a pretty, dainty little creature than have had 
her go above them in the algebra class. It did: not seem fitting. 
Without knowing it, they were envious. They did not say, like 
the girls, “ She’s smart, and she knows it”; but, “She thinks 
she’s awful smart.’ They would not even acknowledge the smart- 
ness, not even Wollaston Lee, for whom Maria entertained a -ru- 
dimentary affection. He was even rude to her. “ Maria Edgham’s 
awful stuck up,” he told his mother. 

The Lees were at the supper-table when Wollaston made his 
depreecatory remark concerning Maria, and he had been led to do 
so by the law of sequence. Mrs. Lee had made a remark about 
Aunt Maria to her husband. “TI believe she thinks Harry Edgham 
will marry her,” she said. 

“That’s just like you women, always trumping up something 
of that kind,’ replied her husband. His words were rather 
brusque, but while speaking them he regarded his wife with 
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adoration. She was a very pretty woman, and looked much 
younger than her age. 

“You needn’t tell me,” said Mrs. Lee; “she’s just left off bon- 
nets and got a new hat trimmed with black daisies—rather 
light mourning, I call it, when her sister has not been dead a 
year.” 

“You spiteful little thing,’ said her husband, still with his 
adoring eyes on his wife. 

“Well, it’s so, anyway.” 

“Well, she would make Harry a good wife, I guess,” said her . 
husband, easily; “and she would think more of the girl.” 

It was then that Wollaston got in his remark about poor Maria, 
who had herself noticed with wonder that her aunt had bought a 
new hat that spring instead of a bonnet. ? 

“Why, Aunt Maria, I thought you always wore a bonnet!” said 
she, innocently, when the hat came home from the milliner’s. 

“ Nobody except old women are wearing bonnets now,” replied 
her aunt, shortly. “I saw Mrs. Rufus Jones, who is a good deal 
older than I, at church, Sunday, with a hat trimmed with roses. 
The milliner told me nobody of my age wore a bonnet. 

“Did she know how old you really are, Aunt Maria?” inquired 
Maria, with the utmost innocence. 

Harry Edgham gave a little chuckle, then came to his sister-in- 
law’s rescue. While he did not like her, he was really grateful 
to her. He’ had a thankful heart for even small benefits, and 
Aunt Maria-had done a good deal for him and his, and it had 
never occurred to him that the doing might not be entirely dis- 
interested. ; 

While Maria could scarcely be said to have an intimate friend 
at school, a little girl is a monstrosity who has neither a friend 
nor a disciple. Maria had her disciple, whose name was Gladys 
Mann. Gladys was herself a little outside the pale. Her father 
was only a mason, and not even a master mason at that, and 
masons did not.rank very high in Edgham society. A little girl 
whose father was to be seen climbing houses with a mason’s hod, 
and who went about in the white garb of his calling, could not 
reasonably expect to be very highly rated. Moreover, most of her 
father’s earnings went for drink, and Gladys’s mother was openly 
known to take in washing. Moreover, she herself came of one 
of the poor white families which flourish in New Jersey as well 
as at the South, although in less number. Gladys’s mother was 
rather a marvel, inasmuch as she was willing to take in wash- 
ing, and do it well, too, but Gladys had no higher rank for that. 
She was herself rather a pathetic little soul, dingily pretty, using 
the patois of her kind, and always at the fag end of her classes. 

Maria half despised Gladys, and yet she had a sort of protective 
affection for her, as one might have for a little clinging animal, 
and she confided more in her than in any one else, sure, at least, 
of an outburst of sympathy. Maria had never forgotten how 
Gladys had cried the first morning she went to school after her 
mother died. 

Gladys had a sort of innocent and ignorant impertinence. She 
asked anything which occurred to her, with no reflection as to 
its effect upon the other party. “Say, is it true?” she asked one 
day. ; 

“Is what true?” 

“Ts your father goin’ to marry her?” 

“Marry who?” ~Maria turned quite pale, and forgot her own 
grammar... 

“Why, your aunt Maria!” 

“My aunt Maria? I guess he isn’t.” Maria left Gladys with 
an offended strut. However, she reflected on the fact that Aunt 
Maria had purchased a new black silk dress, and also on the fact 
that she herself had noticed that her manner toward her father 
had entirely changed. Maria treated her brother-in-law with a 
sort of simpering deference. She made youthful gambols, so to 
speak, in her conversation. Her niece had often regarded her 
with wonder. She now began to consider whether this change in 
Aunt Maria’s manner meant what she had heard termed “ setting 
one’s cap.” A great indignation seized her. After this she 
treated Aunt Maria stiffly, and she watched both her and her 
father. 

It had never occurred to Harry Edgham to marry Aunt Maria. 
It had never occurred to him that she might think of the possi- 
bility of such a thing. It was now nearly a year since his wife’s 
death. He himself began to take more pains with his attire. 
Maria noticed it. She saw her father go out one evening clad 
in a new light gray suit which he had never worn before. She 
looked at him wonderingly when he kissed her good-by. Harry 
never left the house without kissing his little daughter. 

“Why, you’ve got a new suit, father!” she said. 































































Harry blushed. Maria’s keen eyes were upon him. She im- 
mediately thought that he had got this new’suit, in which he 
looked so well, on account of Aunt Maria. 

“Do you like it, dear?” he asked. 

“No, father, I don’t like it half as well as a dark one,” replied 
Maria, in a sweet, curt little voice. 

Her father colored still more and laughed; then he went away. 

Aunt Maria, to Maria’s mind, was very much dressed up that 
evening. She had on a muslin dress with sprigs of purple run- 
ning through it, and a purple ribbon around her waist. Maria made 
up her mind that she would stay up until her father came home 
in that new gray suit, no matter what Aunt Maria should say. 

However, contrary to her usual custom, Aunt Maria did not 
mention, at half past eight, that it was time for her-to go to 
bed. It was half past nine,-and her father had not come home, 
and Aunt Maria had said nothing about it. She appeared to be 
working very interestedly on a sofa cushion which she was em- 
broidering, but her face looked to Maria’s mind rather woe- 
begone, although there was a shade of wrath in the woe. When 
the little clock on the sitting-room shelf struck one stroke for 
half past nine, Maria looked at her aunt wonderingly. 

“Why, I.wonder where father has gone so late!” she said. 

Aunt Maria turned, and her voice, in reply, was both pained 
and pitiless. ‘“ Well, you may as well know first as last,” said 
she, “ and you’d better hear it from me than outside. Your father 
has gone courtin’.” 

Maria looked at her aunt with an expression of almost idiocy. 
For the minute, the term Aunt Maria used, especially as applied 
to her father, had no more meaning for her than a term in a for- 
eign tongue. She was very pale. “Courtin’,” she stammered out, 
vaguely, imitating her aunt exactly, even to the dropping of the 
final “ g.” 

haat’ Wisin was for the moment too occupied with her own 
personal grievances and disappointments to pay much attention to 
her little niece. “ Yes, courtin’,” she said, harshly. ‘“ Your father’s 
thinkin’ of gettin’ mar- 
ried again, and you 
may as well make up 
your mind to it, poor i 
child.” The words 
were pitying, the tone 
not. 

“Who?” gasped 
Maria. 

“T don’t know any 
more than you do,” re- 
plied Aunt Maria, 
“but I know it’s some- 
body.” Suddenly Aunt 
Maria arose. It seem- 
ed to her that she 
must do something 
vindictive. Here she 
had to return to her 
solitary life in her 
New England village, 
and her hundred dol- 
lars a year, which 
somehow did not seem 
as great a glory to her 
as it had _ formerly 
done. She went to the 
parlor windows and 
closed them with jerks. 
* Come,” said she, “ it’s 
time to go to bed. I’m 
tired, for my part.” 

Maria crept miser- 
ably—she was still in a 
sort of daze—up-stairs 
after Aunt Maria. A 
bright light shone 
through the upper-hall 
window from the street 
lamp. 

“Be careful about 
your matches,” said 
Aunt Maria, as Maria 
“entered her room. 

* Yes’m,” said Maria. 

“Well, good night. 
You might as_ well 
make up your mind to 
it. I suppose it had to 
come, and maybe it’s 
all for the best.” 

Aunt Maria’s voice 
sounded as if she were 
trying to reconcile the 
love of God with the 
existence of hell and 
eternal torment. She 
closed her own door 
with a slam. 

Maria, when she was 
in her room, had never 
felt so lonely in her 
life. A kind of rage of 
loneliness possessed her. 
She heard her father, 
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* of only two, one a_ widow and one a spinster. 





“ Did she know how old you really are, Aunt Maria?” 


when he returned, Jetting. himself in with his latch-key and 
fumbling his way: into the dining-room ‘for: a -drink of water. 
The clock on a church which: was near by*struck twelve:soon after 
he entered. Maria ‘thouglit that what Aunt Maria*had said must 


be true. Men_never stayed out so late except. for such ‘a reason. 
She tried, to‘imagine another woman in the hoyse in her mother’s 
place. She thought of every eligible woman*in Edgham whom her 
father might select to fill.that place, but her little-girl ideas of 
eligibility .were.at fault. She thought only of women of her 
mother’s age and staidness who wore bonnets. She could think 
She shuddered at the 
idea of either.. She felt that she would much rather have had her 
father marry Aunt Maria ‘than either of those women. She did 
not altogether love Aunt Maria, but at least she was used to her. 
Suddenly it occurred to her that Aunt Maria was disappointed, 
that she felt badly. The absurdity of it struck her strongly, but 
she felt a pity for her. She felt a common cause with her. 

Very soon Aunt Maria and Maria went to bed every night before 
Harry came. home, and Miss Ida Slome grew demonstrative toward 
Maria. Wollaston Lee, boy as he was, child as he was, really 
suffered. He lost flesh, and his mother told Aunt Maria that she 
was real worried about him. “He doesn’t eat enough to keep a 
bird alive,” said she. It never entered into her heart to imagine 
that Wollaston was in love with the teacher, a woman aimost, if 
not quite, old enough to be his mother, and was suffering because 
she loved Harry Edgham. 

One afternoon, when Harry’s courtship of Ida Slome had been 
going on for about six weeks, and all Edgham was well informed 
concerning it, Maria, instead of going straight home from school, 
took a cross-road through some woods. She dreaded to reach home 
that night. It was Wednesday, and her father would be sure to 
go to see Miss Slome. Maria had begun to wonder if she ought 
not to be glad, if he were happy, and if she ought not to try to 
love Miss Slome, but this afternoon depression overcame her. ‘She 
walked slowly between the fields, which were white and gold with 
queen’s-lace and golden- 
rod. Her slender shoul- 
ders were bent a little. 
She walked almost like 
an old woman. She 
heard a quick step be- 
hind her, and Wollaston 
Lee came up beside her. 
She looked at him with 
some sentiment even in 
the midst of her depres- 
sion. The _ thought 
flashed across her mind, 
what if she should 
marry Wollaston at the 
same time her father 
married Miss .Slome? 
That would be a happy 
and romantic solution 
of the affair. She color- 
ed sweetly and smiled, 
but the boy scowled at 
her. 

“ Say,” he said. 

Maria trembled a 
little. She was sur- 
prised. “What?” she 
asked. 

“Your father is the 
meanest man in _ this 
town, he is the meanest 
in New Jersey, he is the 
meanest man in_ the 
whole United States, he 
is the meanest man in 
the whole world.” 
Again the boy scowled 
at Maria, who did not 
understand, but she 
would not have her 
father reviled. 

“ He isn’t, so there!” 
she said. 

“Yes, he is, too.” 

“T don’t see why.” 

“ He’s going to marry 
teacher.” 

“T don’t see as he is 
mean if he is,” said 
Maria, forced into jus- 
tice by injustice. 

“Twas going to 
marry her myseif, if 
she’d only waited and 
he hadn’t butted in,” 
said Wollaston. The 
boy gave one last scowl 
at the little girl, and 
it was if he scowled at 
all womanhood in her. 
Then he gave a fling 
away, and ran like a 
wild thing across the 
field of goldenrod and 
queen’s-lace. Maria, 
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watching, saw him throw himself down prone in the midst of the 
wild flowers, and she understood that he was crying because the 
teacher was going to marry her father, She went on walking like 
a little old woman, and she had a feeling as if she had found a 
road in the world that led outside all love.. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Ir was that very night, after Harry Edgham had returned from 
his call upon Ida Slome, that he told Maria. Maria, as usual, 
had gone to bed, but she was not asleep. She was waiting until 
she should hear her father enter. He returned rather earlier 
than usual, and came directly up-stairs. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, Maria heard his hand on her door-knob and his voice calling 
out, softly. “ Are you asleep, dear?” 

“No,” responded Maria. Then her father entered and approach- 
ed the child staring at him from her white nest. The room was 
full of moonlight, and Maria’s face looked like a nucleus of in- 
nocence upon which it centred. 

Harry leaned over his little daughter and kissed her. 
has got something to tell you, precious,” he said. 

Maria hitched away a little from him and made no reply. 

“Tda—Miss Slome tells me that she thinks you know, and so 
I made up my mind I had better tell you, and not wait any 
longer, although I shall not take any decisive step before—before 
November. What would you say if father should bring, home a 
new mother for his little girl, dear?” 

“1 should say I would rather have Aunt Maria,” replied Maria. 

Harry hesitated. The child’s voice sounded so like her dead 
mother’s that he felt a sudden guilt and almost terror. 

“But if father were happier—you want father to be happy, 
don’t you, dear?” he asked, after a little. 

Then Maria began to sob in good earnest. She threw her arms 
around her father’s neck. “ Yes, father, I do want you to be 
happy,” she’ whispered, brokenly. 

“If father’s little girl were large enough to keep his house for 
him, and were through school, father would never think of taking 
such a step,” said Harry Edgham, and he honestly believed what 
he said. 

For the moment his old loves of life seemed to clutch him fast 
and Ida Slome’s radiant visage seemed to pale. 

“Oh, father,” pleaded Maria, “ Aunt Maria would marry you, 
and I would a great deal rather have her.” 

“Nonsense!” said Harry Edgham, laughing, with a_ glance 
toward the door. Then he kissed Maria in a final sort of way. 
“Tt will be all for the best,” he said, “and we shall all be hap- 
pier. Father doesn’t think any the less of you and never will, 
and he is never going to forget your own dear mother; but it is 
all for the best the way he has decided. Now good night, darling, 
and try to go to sleep and don’t worry about anything.” 

It was not long before Maria did fall asleep; her thoughts 
were in such a whirl that it was almost like intoxication. She 
felt as if she were looking into a kaleidoscope, shaken by fate 
into endless changes. The changes seemed fairly to tire her eyes 
into sleep. 

The very next afternoon Aunt Maria went home. Harry an- 
nounced his matrimonial intentions to her before he went to New 
York, and she said immediately that she would take the afternoon 
train. 

“But,” said Harry, “I thought maybe you would stay and 
be at the—wedding, Maria. I don’t mean to get married until 
the November vacation, and it is only the first of September 
now. I don’t see why you are in such a hurry.” 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Maria, “I suppose you thought I would 
stay and get the house cleaned and slave here like a dog, getting 
ready for you to be married. Well, I sha’n’t. I’m tired out. I’m 
going to take the train this afternoon.” 

Harry looked helplessly at her. “I don’t see what Maria and I 
are going to do, then,” said he. 

“If it wasn’t for taking Maria away from school, I would ask 
her to come and make me a visit, poor child,” said Aunt Maria, 
“until—you brought her new ma home. I have only a hundred 
dollars a year to live on, but I’d risk it if I could make her 
comfortable; but she can’t leave her school.” 

“No, I don’t see how she can,” said Harry, still helplessly. “I 
thought you’d stay, Maria. There is the house to be cleaned and 
some painting and papering.. I thought—” 

“Yes, I'll warrant you thought,” said Aunt Maria, with undis- 
guised viciousness, “ but you were mistaken. I am not going to 
stay.’ 
~~“ But I don’t see exactly—” 

“Oh, Lord! you and Maria can take your meals at Mrs. Jonas 
White’s. She’ll be glad enough to have you, and you can hire the 
cleaning done,” said Aunt Maria, with a certain pity in the midst 
of her disappointment and contempt. 

That was what happened. It was arranged that meals should 
be taken at Mrs. White’s. Mrs. White also suggested a good 
woman to clean the house before the. wedding. It seemed to Maria, 
when her aunt went away that afternoon, as if she could not bear 
it. There is a law of gravitation for the soul as well as the body, 
and Maria felt as one who had fallen from a known quantity into 
strangeness with a horrible shock. 

“ Now, if she don’t treat you well, you send word. and I'll have 
you come and stay with me,” whispered Aunt Maria at the last. 
“T have only a hundred dollars a year to live on, but I’m a good 
manager, if I do say so, as shouldn’t, and I guess we could get 
along. If she doesn’t treat you well don’t you stay a minute. You 
just send me word.” 

Maria loved Aunt Maria when she went away. She went to 
school late for the sake of seeing her off, and she was late in the 
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geography class, but Miss Slome’ only greeted her with a smile 
of.radiant reassurance. - 

“Teacher’s favorite,” -whispered a fiery-haired little girl on 
her way out of the class. Maria was conscious of wishing that 
she was in some far-away place on-the map instead of in Edgham. 
She acted as if she did not hear the spiteful remark. 

At recess, Gladys Mann snuggled up to her. “ Say, is it true?” 
she whispered. « ; 

“Ts what true?” 

“Ts your father goin’ to get married to teacher?” 

“ Yes,” said: Maria. Then she gave Gladys a little push. “T 
wish you’d let me alone,” she said. 

Extreme youth is always susceptible to diversion which affords 
a degree of alleviation for grief. Maria, although she was sadly 


lonely, in a measure enjoyed taking her meals at Mrs. Jonas 
White’s. She had never done anything like it before. The utter 


novelty of sitting down to Mrs. White’s table and eating in com- 
pany with her and’ Mr. Jonas White and Lillian White and a son 
by the name of Henry, amused her. Then, too, they were all very 
kind to her.. They even made a sort of heroine of her, especially 
at noon when her father was in New York and she, consequently, 
was alone. They pitied her in a covert sort of fashion because her 


‘father was going to get married again, especially Mrs. White and 
Lillian. 


Lillian was a very pretty girl, with a pert carriage of 
blond hair and-a slangy readiness of speech. 

“Well, she’s a dandy, as far as looks and dress go, and maybe 
she’ll make you a real good mother-in-law,” she said to Maria.” 

* Looks ain’t everything,’ ” said Mrs. White, with a glance at her 
daughter. She had thought of the possibility of Harry Edgham 
taking a fancy to her Lillian. 

Maria, at that period, was wholly a spectator of the goings-on 
of the world and the people thereof. For some unexplained cause, 
the sorrow she had passed through, the definite tangible sorrow, 
and now this mysterious grief which she had fought against, not 
fairly knowing if it were warranted or right, had seemed to dull 
her own emotions. She looked at Wollaston Lee sometimes and 
wondered how she had ever had dreams about him—how she had 
thought she would like him to go with her and perhaps act as 
silly as her father did with Miss Slome. She told Gladys Mann 
that she thought Wollaston Lee was a very homely boy and not 
so very smart, and Gladys told another girl, whose brother knew 
Wollaston, and he told him. After a little, Wollaston and Maria 
never spoke when they met. The girl did not seem to see the 
boy—she was more delicate in her manner of showing aversion; 
but the boy gazed straighé at her with an insolent stare, as at 
one who had dared him. He told the same boy who had told him 
what Maria had said, that he thought Amy Long was the prettiest 
girl in school, and Maria was ‘homely enough to crack a looking- 
glass, and that came back to Maria. Every thing said in the school 
always came back by some mysterious law of gravitation. 

There was one quite serious difficulty involved in Aunt Maria’s 
deserting her post, and that was, Maria was too young to be left 
alone in the house every night while her father was visiting his 
fiancée. She could not stay at Mrs. White’s, because it was ob- 
viously unfair to ask them to remain up until nearly midnight to 
act as her guardian every, or nearly every, night in the week. 
However, Harry submitted the problem to Miss Slome, who solved 
it at once. She had in some respects a masterly brain, and her 
executive abilities were somewhat thrown away in her compara- 
tively humble sphere. 

“You must have the house cleaned,” said she. “ Let the woman 
you get to clean stay over until you come home. She won’t he 
afraid to go home alone afterward. I suppose you will get Mrs. 
Addix?” 

“ They tell me she is about the best woman for house-cleaning,” 
said Harry, rather helplessly. 

It thus happened that every evening little Maria Edgham sat 
guarded, as it were, by Mrs. Addix. Mrs. Addix was of the poor- 
white race, like the Manns; in fact, she was distantly related to 
them. They were nearly all distantly related, which may have 
accounted for their partial degeneracy. Mrs. Addix, however, was 
a sort of anomaly. Coming, as she did, of a shiftless, indolent 
family, she was yet a splendid worker. She seemed tireless. She 
looked positively radiant while scrubbing, and also more intel- 
ligent. The moment she stopped work she looked like an auto- 
matic doll which had run down. Moreover, she always went to 
sleep immediately after Harry had gone and Maria was left alone 
with her. She sat in her chair and breathed heavily, with her 
head tipped idiotically over her shoulder. Maria felt afraid to go 
to bed and leave the house alone except for the heavily sleeping 
woman, whom her father had hard work to rouse when he re- 
turned, and who staggered out of the door when she started home, 
as if she were drunk. Still, while it was not lively, it was not so 
dull had it not been for the secret sense of injury, grief, and 
terror which animated every nerve of the child in those days. 
She grew thinner than ever. Somebody called Harry Edgham’s 
attention to the fact, and he got some medicine for her to take. 
But it was not medicine which she needed—that is, not medicine for 
the body, but for the soul. What probably stung her most keenly 
was the fact that certain improvements for which her mother had 
always longed were being made in the house. A ‘bay window was 
being built in the parlor, and one over it, in the room which had 
been her father’s and mother’s, and which Maria dimly realized 
was in the future to be Miss Slome’s. Maria’s mother had always 
talked a good deal about some day having that bay window. Maria 
reflected that her father could have afforded it just as well in 
her mother’s day if her mother had insisted upon it like Miss 
Slome. Maria’s mother had been of the thrifty New England kind. 
and had tried to have her husband save a little. Maria knew well 
enough that these savings were going into the improvements, the 
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precious dollars. which 
her poor mother had 
enabled her father to 
save by her own de- 
privations and __ toil. 
Maria had heard her - 
father and Miss Slome 
talk about the maid 
they were to _ have. 
Miss Slome would nev- 


own work, as her pre- 
decessor had done. 
Nearly every room in 
the house was being 
newly papered and 
painted. Maria and 
Mrs. Addix sat first in 
one room, then in an- 
other, as one after an- 
other was torn up in 
the process of improve- 
ment. Generally the 
room which they occu- 
pied was chaotie with 
extra furniture, and 
had. a_ distracted . ap- 
pearance which grated 
terribly upon the 
child’s nerves. Only 
her own room was not 
touched. 

“You shall have 
your room all fixed up 
next year,” her father 
told her. “I would 
have it done now, but 
father is going to con- 
siderable expense, as it 
1g. 

Maria assured him, 
with a sort of wild 
eagerness, that she did 
not want her room 
touched. It seemed to 
her that, if the familiar 
paper which her 
mother had __ selected 
were changed for some- 
thing else and_ the 
room altered, the last 
vestige of home would 
disappear, and_ that 
she could not bear it. 

That night Maria 
and Mrs. Addix sat in 
Maria’s room. The 
parlor was in_ con- 


fusion, and so were the rT Ys 
dining- room and _ the jhonald “Lk 
guest - chamber. In- \_. OE 


deed, the house was at 
that time in the height 
of its repairs. That 
very day Maria’s 
mother’s room had 
been papered with a 
beautiful paper with a sheen like satin, over which were strewn 
garlands of pink roses. Pink was Miss Slome’s favorite color. 
They had a new hardwood floor laid in that room, and there 
was to be a pink rug and white furniture painted with pink roses. 
Maria knew that her father and Miss Slome had picked it. out. 
That evening, after her father had gone and she sat there with 
the sleeping Mrs. Addix, a sort of frenzy seized her, or rather she 
worked herself up to it. She thought of what her mother would 
have said of that beautiful new paper and furniture and bay 
window. Her mother also had liked pink. She thought of how 
much her mother would have liked it, and how she had gone with- 
out and not made any complaint about her shabby old furnishings, 
which had that very day been sold to Mrs. Addix for~an- offset to 
her wages, and which Maria had seen carried away. ‘ Shef thought 
about it all, and a red flush deepened on her cheeks and her blue 
eyes blazed. For the time she was abnormal. She passed the limit 
which separates sanity from mania. Mrs. Addix breathed very 
heavily. Maria looked at her. A dreadful project had come into 
her disordered mind, and there was no one to hinder her. She, 
however, sat still for quite a while, without giving way to it. 
She had some fancy work in her hands. Mrs. White had suggested 
that she work in cross-stitch a cover for the dresser in her new 
mother’s room, and she was engaged upon that, performing, as 
she thought, a duty, but her very soul rebelled: against it. She 
made some mistakes, and whenever she did she realized, with a 
sort of wicked glee, that the thing would not be perfect, and she 
never tried to rectify them. -Now she let the work lie in her lap, 
and her project, born of sorrow and jealousy and the bewilder- 
ment which comes to a child from adjusting itself to the hard 
conditions of life, grew and grew. 

Finally, Maria laid her work softly on the table beside which 
she was sitting. She glanced at Mrs. Addix, who never stirred, 
whose heavy, measured breathing filled the reom, then she arose. 


‘Are you 





Maria heard his hand on her door- 
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She took the lamp 
from the table and tip- 
toed out. Mrs. Addix 
never .ceased for a 
second her regular 
breathing. Maria stole 
across the hall into the 
room which had been 
her father’s and 
mother’s. The new 
floor was neatly swept. 
Mrs. Addix had done 
that after the paperers 
left. The next day, 
Maria had heard her 
father say, it was to be 
waxed. . Fhe room was 
entirely:empty, and the 
roses on ‘the satiny 
wall-paper gleamed out 
as if they» were real. 
There was a white-and- 
silver picture-moulding. 
Maria set her lamp on 
the floor. She looked 
at the great bay win- 
dow, she looked at the 
roses on the walls. 
Then she did a mad 
thing. The paper was 
freshly put on; it was 
hardly dry. Maria de- 
liberately approached 
the wall near the bay 
window, where the 
paper looked somewhat 
damp, and she inserted 
her slender little fin- 
gers, with a scratching 
of her nails, under the 
edge, and she tore off a 
great ragged strip. 

Then she took up her 
lamp and returned to 
ker room. Mrs. Addix 
was still asleep. She 
had begun to snore in 
an odd sort of fashion, 
with deep, regular puffs 
of breath. It was like 
the beating of a drum 
to peace and rest after 
a day of weary and un- 
skilled labor, unprofit- 
able to the soul. Maria 
sat down again. She 
took up her work. She 
fe!t very wicked, but 
she felt better. 

When Maria’s father 
returned that night he 


Pepe dy ete tithe ~ aie 


Drawn by Harold Matthews Brett came, as usual, straight 

P : : to the room wherein 

knob, and his voice calling out, softly, she and Mrs. Addix 
asleep, dear?” were sitting. Maria re- 


garded her. father with 

-a sort of contemptuous 
wonder, tinctured: with unwilling admiration. Her father, on his 
return from his evenings spent with Miss Ida Slome, looked always 
years younger than Maria had ever seen him. _There were the hu- 
midity of youth in his eyes, the flush of youth on his. cheeks, the 
triumph of youth in his expression. Harry Edghdm,‘ in spite of 
lines on his face, in spite, even, of a shimmer of gray and thinness 
of hair on the temples, looked as young as youth itself, in this re- 
juvenation .of his affection, for he was very much in love with the 
woman whom he was to marry. 

When he came to-night he looked at the sleeping Mrs. Addix, and 
at Maria taking painful stitches in her dresser-cover, at first, with 
a radiant smile, then with the deepest pity. 

“ Poor little soul!” he said. “ You have had a long evening to 
yourself, haven’t you? Well, it will be livelier by and by for yous 
We'll have company and more going on.” Harry then went ciose 
to Mrs. Addix, sitting with her head resting on her shoulder, 
still snoring with those puffs of heavy breath. “ Mrs. Addix,” he 
said, “I’ve got home, and I guess you'll want to be going your- 
self.” 

Mrs. Addix moved languidly, and glanced up with a narrow slit 
of eye, as dull as if she had been drugged. Harry shook her again 
and repeated his announcement that he was home, and that she 
must want to go. At last he aroused her, and she stood up with a 
dazed expression. Maria got her bonnet and shawl, and she gazed 
at them vaguely as if she were so far removed from the flesh that 
the garments thereof perplexed her. Maria put on her bonnet, 
standing on tiptoe, and Harry threw the shawl over her shoulders. 
Then she staggered out of the room with a mumbled good-night. 

“Take care of the stairs, and not fall,” Harry said. “ The fresh 
air will wake her up,” he said, laughing”; not very lively com- 
pany, is she, dear?” 

* No, sir,” replied Maria, simply. 

To be Continued. 
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The youthfulness of Spain’s Royal Pair has always been Manifest in their eager interest in the Shop-windows encountered on 
their Rambles 












































he King and his English Queen on a “ Snap-shooting ” expedition. A welcome Escape from the Formalities 


SPAIN’S KING AND QUEEN OUT OF SIGHT OF THE THRONE 
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The Heart of Louis XIV 

(Continued from page 849.) 
some “mummy.” “Mummy” meant a 
very slowly drying brown color which 
originates from the aromatic substances of 
embalmed bodies. During the eighteenth 
century a thriving trade was being. done 
with this gruesome coloring matter, which 
at that time was brought to market mostly 
by inhabitants of the Orient. The oppor- 
tunity for obtaining the pretty high-priced 
color cheaply was quite alluring to St.- 
Martin and Droling. Petit-Radel handed 
his friend one of the heart-urns, saying, 
“Take this one; it is the largest and con- 
tains the heart of Louis XIV.” He could 
not be mistaken, for he kept the inscriptive 
plate which was nailed on the urn. St.- 
Martin paid the price asked for, bought the 
heart of Louis XIII. in addition, and went 
home with these acquisitions. But Droling, 
who used to paint “intérieurs” in clare- 
obscure, needed a great deal of “mummy,” 
and therefore purchased eleven hearts in one 
lot. He put them up in tubes at his house, 
and by grinding them on his palette con- 
verted them into color by and by; they 
were the hearts of Anne of Austria, the 
Duke and the Duchess of Burgundy, the 
Countess. Palatine, the Prince Gaston of 
Orléans, the Duchess of Montpensier, ete. 
St.-Martin treated his hearts not quite as 
recklessly: as Droling; he used up only a 
part of -—Louis XIV.’s heart, and left the 
heart of Louis XIII. entirely untouched. 
But he mislaid the latter, so that he was 
unable Jater to find it. What was left of 
the heart of Louis XIV. he was willing to 
restore to the royal family for a fair con- 
sideration. The bargain was_ effected 
through Schunck’s agency, and St.-Martin 
received in return for the royal-heart part- 
icle a golden snuff-box. A short time before 
his death he recovered the heart of Louis 
XIII., which had been thrown into a corner 
of the studio, and he likewise returned this. 
That particle of Louis XIV.’s heart which is 
still being kept in St.-Denis, and which, 
according to Abbé Duperron, is not like 
a heart in any respect, therefore seems to be 
the small remnant that escaped the brush 
of St.-Martin. As to the other hearts men- 
tioned above, they are not wholly lost, 
cither; only, one has to look for their 
vestiges on Droling’s painting in the Louvre, 
“Tntérieur de Cuisine.” © 





Fire-Fighting on the National 
Forest Reserves 


Tue worst enemy of the forests is fire. 
To combat it the United States Forest Serv- 
ice maintains a- fire-fighting system. 

Only since February 1, 1905, have the 
reserves been under the administration of 
the Forest Service. The working out of a 
system of effective. control of fire on the 
reserves is still in its infancy. Even with 
the best possible system. of protection there 
are bound to be wide fluctuations between 
individual years. But it is believed that 
under expert care the injury to the national 
forests can be rapidly and permanently cut 
down. The direct loss from forest fires in 
the United States runs annually into many 
millions of dollars, while the indirect loss 
is beyond estimate. 


How the Fires are Fought 

In developing its system of protection 
the Forest Service availed itself of past 
experience, home and foreign. The reserve 
officers — forest guards, assistant forest 
rangers, deputy forest rangers, forest rang- 
ers, deputy forest supervisors, and forest 
supervisors—are under the direct supervi- 
sion of the office of the service at Wash- 
ington, guided by a definite code of instruc- 
tions; but large authority, with correspond- 
ing responsibility, is placed upon the local 
officers themselves. All except the. forest 
guards are civil-service employees,. and the 
salaries paid range from $720 to $2,500 a 
year. Each supervisor is responsible for 
the patrol of his reserve, and is expected to 
devise systems best suited to his locality. 
Already, in the brief period since the or- 
ganization of this system, a high standard 
of efficiency has been developed, and a much 
higher is expected. 

A constant lookout for fires is kept from 
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The Largest Passenger Steamer in the World 


gross “tonnage is 25,500 tons, and she dis- 


Tug new MHamburg- American _ liner 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, which completed 
her maiden voyage last month, is_ the 
largest ocean-going passenger steamer ever 
built, surpassing even her huge sister ship, 
the Amerika, in the magnitude of her 
dimensions. The Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 
toria measures 700 feet in length over all, 
with a beam of 77 feet, and a depth from 
the boat deck to the keel of 87 feet. Her 


places 45,000 tons. In addition to the usual 
luxurious equipment of the modern 
steamer, she boasts a palm«garden, a flower 
shop,.a passenger elevator, a gymnasium, 
and a restaurant independent of the dining 
saleon. . The ship is a kind of marine sky- 
scraper, with nine decks towering one above 
the other. She has a complement of 598 
men. 








ridge trails and commanding points during 
the danger season, and the reserves are 
patrolled as @fliciently as possible with the 
force available. Roads, trails, and fire-lines 
are constructed, affording means of rapid 
communication and points of vantage at 
which to arrest the progress of a fire, and 
telephone-lines are being run to help give 
warning and summon assistance. 

Every forest supervisor is authorized, in 
person or through a subordinate, to hire 
temporary men, purchase material and sup- 
plies, and pay for their transportation from 
place to place to extinguish a fire. When 
the cost is likely to exceed $300 the super- 
visor telegraphs the forester for authority 
to incur the additional expense. 


Millions in Flame 

During the calendar year of 1905, 36 of 
the 93 reserves escaped fires altogether. On 
the remaining 57, areas were burned over 
ranging from 1 to 79,083 acres. (Northern 
Division of the Sierra Reserve) and amount- 
ing to 279,592 acres. The largest amount 
of timber was destroyed on the Lewis and 
Clark Reserve (Southern Division) — 42,- 
893,000 board feet. The-total for all re- 
serves was 152,557,000 board feet, with a 
value of $101,282, but the greatest loss in 
money value was .$27,320 on the Priest 
River Reserve. The total cost of extra labor 
and supplies for fire-fighting was $12,573.52. 





Stung 


In-‘the cross-examination of a. woman 


called to the witness-stand in a recent trial 
at Pittsburg one of the first questions put 
to the lady was: 

“ At what time of the night was it that 
you saw the prisoner in your room?” 

“ About two o’clock,” said the witness. 

“Was there a light in the room at that 
time?” | 

“No; the room was quite dark.” 

“Could you see your husband at your 
side?” 

“IG, ite ‘ 

“Then, madam,” observed the attorney, 
his eye gleaming with triumph, “ you will 
kindly explain to this intelligent jury how 
it was that you could see the prisoner and 
yet could not see your husband?” 

“ Because my husband was at his club,” 
quietly responded the lady. 
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| (THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis“ BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottie.—|Adv | 


| jousratinenschonigiidl 


Use BROWN’S, Camphofated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the’teeth. Deli€fous. 25 cents per Jar.—[Adv.] 
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BUILDING FOOD 


To Bring the Babies Around, 


When a little human machine (or a large one) 
goes wrong, nothing ‘is so important as the gelec- 
tion of food to bring it around again. 

“My little baby boy, fifteen*months old, had 
= then came brain fever, and no sooner 
1ad he got over these than he began to cut teeth, 

and, being so: weak, he was frequently thrown 
| into convulsions,” says a Colorado mother: 
| “I decided a ¢hange might help, so took him 
| to Kansas City for a visit. When we got there, 
| he was so very weak wher he would ¢ry he would 
| sink away, and seemed like-he-would die. 

“When I reached “my sister’s home, she said 
immediately that we must feed him Grape-Nuts, 
and, although I had never used “the-food, we got 
some, and for afew days gave him just the juice 
of Grape-Nuts and milk. He get stronger so 
quickly. we were soon feeding him the Grape-Nuts 
itself, and in a wonderfully short time he fattened 
right. up and became streng and well. 

“That showed me something worth knowing, 
and when, later on, my girl came, I raised “her on 
Grape-Nuts, and she is a strong, healthy baby, 
and ‘has been. You-will see from the little pho- 
tograph I send you what a strong, chubby young- 
ster the boy is now, but he didn’t look anything 
like that before we found this nourishing food. 
Grape-Nuts nourished him back to strength when 
he was so weak he couldn’t keep any other food 
on his stomach.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more sturdy and 
healthy condition upon Grape-Nuts and cream. 
The food contains the elements nature demands, 
from which to make the soft gray filling in the 
nerve centres and jbrain. A well-fed brain and 
strong, sturdy nerves absolutely insure a healthy 
body. 
tack in pkgs. for the famous little book, “‘The 
Road to Wellville.” 
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Harry Payne Whitney’s “ Burgomaster ” winning the $25,000 Belmont Stakes 


MEMORIAL-DAY RACING AT BELMONT PARK 





























The Author of “The Martyrdom of an 
Empress” and “ The Trident and the Net” 


Rare Honor for a Noted Author 


READERS of The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press, of The Trident and The Net, and 
other works by the same popular authoress, 
will be interested to learn that the French 
government has just bestowed upon her the 
Gold Palm Leaves of the Ordre de Il’In- 
struction Publique, which is the grade im- 
mediately superior to that of Officer of 
the Academy. This distinction, rarely 
granted to women, is conferred in recog- 
nition of literary merit, and in this in- 
stance may be regarded as the apprecia- 
tion by the French government of the 
efforts of a native of Brittany, living in 
America, to make known here in an at- 
traetive light that- most interesting portion 
of France. This being the case, the au- 
thoress is certain to attach much more value 
to the decoration just received than to the 
feminine orders of knighthood which she 
has possessed for years, and to prize it as 
highly as her medal for saving life. 





His Satanic Majesty was 
being Interviewed 


“T may not be considered an authority 
on style,” he said, “ but I can always inform 
any one as to the latest shade.” 





Absurdities of the Chinese 
Language 

A TRAVELLER recently returned from an ex- 
tensive tour of China said, in speaking of 
the language: 

“Tt. is absolutely impossible to’ conceive 
of a nation speaking as many dialects as you 
will find in China. A foreigner’s ability to 
speak Chinese is a practically worthless ac- 
quirement, as about every twenty-five miles 
the dialect. changes to such an extent as to 
be practically another language, and even if 
you are speaking the best mandarin—the 
court language—you are quite apt to be 
told that your honorable foreign language 
is not understood. Even the governors of 
the provinces have to employ interpreters 
to communicate with the people they 
govern. 

“ Another great cause of confusion is the 
_ fact that the written language is different 
from the spoken language. As it is an ideo- 
graphic language, in «writing a character ex- 
presses an idea,. ra ‘than representing a 
letter or particular sound, so that a thought 
is only approximately expressed—never ex- 
actly. 

“It is a common joke among foreigners in 
China that the natives always indicate by 
signs what they intend to converse about be- 
fore beginning to talk—and this is a joke 
with quite a grain of truth in it,” 
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Tells you what you want to know about the trip—and the magnificent new twin screw sister 
steamships, “Minnesota”—“Dakota” (28,000 tons.) Shortest, most direct, most luxurious route 


Following the mild Seattle to Yokohama 


Japan Current 
It tells you all about and how to engage the Suites de Luxe or other accommodations. The 
Great Northern Steamship Company operates in connection with the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific Railways. The book will be sent free if you address 
C. G. Burnham, G. A., 211 Adams St., Chicago, or Great Northern Steamship Agent. 

413 and 319 Broadway, New York 220 and 208 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston 303 Carlton Bidg., 210 Commercial Bidg.. St. Louis 
836 and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia H. G. McMicken, European Traffic Agent, 21 Cockspur St, S. W., London, 


W. W. King, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
S. S. **Minnesota’”’ sails from Seattle July 25th. S. S. ‘*Dakota’’ sails from Seattle Sept. 2nd. 
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International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
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intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 





Catalogue mailed on application. SOHMER 5 COMPANY, New York. 
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XI—SIR EDWARD ELGAR 
By Charles Johnston 


HE recent visit to this country of Sir Edward Elgar, the 

eminent English composer, and his personal triumph at 

the Cincinnati May Festival, have made him the centre of 

much comment. His two oratorios have been compared, 

for their substance, to Brahms’ Requiem and Beethoven’s 
Funeral Mass, and for their manner to Wagner and Strauss. 
While there is much of interest in each of these suggestions, they 
seem to me somewhat to miss the true terms of comparison, to 
fail in a degree to give Sir Edward Elgar’s work its true place in 
the world of creative art. 

Coming of a Catholic family, his earliest remembrances saturated 
with the spirit of Catholic worship, and with music standing in 
his imagination primarily as a part of that worship, as a holy 
speech destined’ for the expression of holy things, Elgar should, I 
think, be regarded as a great Catholic artist, as one who has offered 
his genius to the service of the. - , 
Faith, even more devoutly than 


terbury Tales,” are genuine expressions of Catholic England; and 
the English drama was primarily Catholic in origin. A part of 


. the significance of Sir Edward Klgar’s work is this, that it is a 


return to the spirit of that early period of Catholic England, in 
its reverence and devout offering of the best fruit of art to the 
service of religion. “The Dream of Gerontius,” as adorned and 
enriched by Elgar’s music, is, perhaps, the first masterpiece of 
Catholic art in modern England to win world-wide fame and 
appreciation. He has bridged over the centuries which separate 
us from the “ Vision” and the mystery plays. 

In the early mystery plays we find a very close foreshadowing, 
it seems to me, of what Sir Edward Elgar has sought to do. The 
makers of the mystery plays sought, in a spirit of faith and 
devotion, to make visible the things of the hidden worlds, to bring 
near to the eyes and ears, and so to the hearts, of the people of 

England, the destiny of the 
soul after death, the great story 





the painter of the Sistine Ma- 
donna, the architect of St. 
Peter’s: We should have to go 
back to Fra Angelico to find a 
great creative artist so thor- 
oughly imbued with genuine de- 
votion as Elgar’s two greatest 
works prove him to be; and it 
is in the art of the splendid 
period of the Church preced- 
ing the Renaissance that we 
shall find the truest terms of 
comparison for “ The Dream of 
Gerontius” and “The Apos- 
tles.” Sir Edward Elgar lived 
for some years near Malvern, 
in the beautiful country be- 
tween the Severn and the bor- 
ders of Wales; and, curiously 
enough, it is in the history of- 
Malvern that we find a great 
masterpiece with which “ The 
Dream of Gerontius” has the 
closest affinities. For Malvern ° 
is the centre, the starting-point, 
of the wonderful * Vision Con- 
cerning Piers the Plowman,” 
which may well be called the 
English Apocalypse. As Lang- 
land, in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, in a spirit of 
pure devotion, and with his 
whole heart filled with reverent 
worship, recorded the opening 
of the hidden worlds before the 
spirit of the Plowman, so Sir 
Edward Elgar, at the dawn of 
the twentieth, has devoted his 
heart and genius to a like un- 
veiling, putting his greatest 
work, his finest gifts into this 
mystic vision, not because he 
found in it a fine artistic sub- 
ject, not because it recommend- 
ed itself to ‘him as a theme for 
great music, but because - he 








of Palestine, the plan of the 
salvation of mankind. And in 
our latter days Elgar has set 
himself the same task, follow- 
ing very closely the traditional 
lines, with this difference only, 
that he uses the eloquence of 
music instead of the vividness 
of the drama as the means of 
his appeal. Whether conscious- 
ly or not, he has compassed a 
renaissance of the art of Catho- 
lic England, just as some of his 
countrymen sought to bring 
back to life the art of Italy 
before Raphael, the art of 
the holy days of Fra An- 
gelico. 

Yet another aspect of Elgar’s 
“Dream.” Many of the great- 
est geniuses of all time have 
sought to give expression to 
their faith in life after death, 
to picture what they believed 
or hoped of the world to come. 
Besides the great Oriental re- 
ligions and the teachings of 
Egypt, Homer and Plato struck 
this chord among the Greeks, 
and Virgil made the same at- 
tempt among the Latins. In 
the Dark Ages, as they are 
called, we have a whole series 
of apocalyptic visions, begin- 
ning with Fursa and ending 
with Dante. Among the chil- 
dren of the Reformation ‘we 
have had “ Paradise Lost” and 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress from 
this world to the next.” We 
may add, perhaps, Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” though it has far less 
genuine conviction than the ~ 
works of Milton and Bunyan. 
Now it happens that, within 
the last few years, we have 
certain notable attempts to un- 








felt it to be true. 

Elgar is trying, with the ut- 
most sincerity and conviction, 
to bring to light the hidden 
things, to reveal that invisible 
world which is eternal; and his 
work is, therefore, to be : 
thought of primarily as a work of religion, and only later as a work 
of art. This by no means implies that, judged as a work of art, it 
is in any way deficient. For some of the greatest of all works of art 
were destined primarily as works of religion; Dante wrote the 
“Divina Commedia ” with a defined religious purpose, and Milton 
told the great story of “ Paradise Lost,’ in order to 


“assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


The anonymous builders of the great Gothie cathedrals were not 
aiming to produce wonders of architecture, but places of worship, 
yet for architectural beauty they are rivalled only by the great 
temples of Hellas and Egypt, also conceived and designed pri- 
marily for sacred uses. 

The comparison with Langland’s “Piers Plowman” brings us 
naturally to another view of Elgar’s work. Before the Reforma- 
tion there was much purely Catholic art in England. 
gave the world the beautiful cathedrals and abbeys of the Norman 
and Gothic periods, and made large contributions to English litera- 
ture. The two great masterpieces of the fourteenth century, 
Tangland’s “ Vision of Piers the Plowman,” and Chaucer’s “ Can- 


Sir Edward Elgar 


The distinguished British musician who has recently been 
visiting this country 


_ divisions of the churches of Christendom. 


That art - 


Fer i both he nlc hala ai 2 veil and depict the world after 
death in the same immemorial 
spirit of faith in the soul. 
Three of these call for special 
mention, and, oddly enough, 
they come from the three great 
These three are Cardi- 
nal Newman’s “Dream of Gerontius,” Lyef Tolstoi’s “ Death of 
Ivan Ilyitch,” and Strauss’s “ Tod und Verklaerung.” 

When we come to “The Apostles” we are in the presence of a 
work the whole plan and conception of which is Elgar’s own; and 
therefore we have a better measure of his creative force. As be- 
fore, we should regard it primarily as a religious work, conceived 
in a spirit of reverence and devotion, as a fit successor in spirit 
to the miracle plays of the medieval Church. The title is a 
shade misleading, since Elgar’s theme is not so much the Apostles 
as the Master and his Disciples. ‘ 

Ii this appreciation be near the truth, the English composer 
has done a great thing, and has done it under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty. Particularly, we must say that, as a musician, 
he had to do his work in the midst of a nation by no means the 
most musical or the most open to musical inspiration. Looked at 
superficially, Elgar’s life might appear a long series of triumphs; 
yet if we look deeper we shall see a long and valorous struggle 
against great difficulties and disheartening obstacles, a struggle 
carried on with a spirit of high courage, of indomitable purpose, 
and true devotion. 

















T. P. O’Connor Discovers 
Margaret Deland 


Tue ever-genial and loquacious Tay Pay— 
the lightning conductor of 7. P.’s Weekly— 
has made a literary discovery, and, with his 
characteristic Celtic grace, hastens to make 
amends for his belated recognition in a 
generous appreciation of the author of Old 
Chester Tales and Dr. Lawendar’s People: 

“T had seen the name of Margaret De- 
land for many years in American magazines, 
but I had never read a single line she had 
written, and she remained to me just a 
name. But when once I had read one of her 
stories she became a very big reality, and 
making inquiries, I discovered how large 
a part she plays in the literature of Amer- 
ica. To her belongs the credit of having 
written with such convincing and touching 
reality that she has made a town, which is 
the creation of her own imagination, more 
real to millions of people than any town 
that is on the broad map; that several of 
the dwellers in this town of her imagination 
are also as real acquaintances, as those of 

















Margaret Deland 
Author of “The Awakening of Helena 
Richie” 


the flesh, and finally, that she has carried 
her power of vivid creation so far that not 
only the personages and the streets, but 
even some of the houses, in this town are 
familiar to her readers. 

“The town is called Old Chester. In the 
particular volume before me there is noth- 
ing said as to its latitude or longitude; there 
may be something of the kind in other 
volumes. I will proceed in time to a full 
study of this remarkable writer; for the 
moment I have read but one volume. This 
volume is sufficient to make one acquainted, 
however, with one or two of the people that 
constantly recur, chief among whom is Dr. 
Lavendar. Dr. Lavendar is a clergyman, of 
what denomination it is not said; but this 
really does not much matter. He belongs 
to a church as wide and as broad as Chris- 
tianity itself; stands for pity, gentleness, 
breadth, toleration, ever-springing hope for 
the reform of the wicked and the weak. He 
is a sort of Vicar of Wakefield transmuted 
by the hard realities and struggles of life 
in that great new country where nature has 
still to be subdued by the sheer force of 
man, and man becomes hard and _ primor- 
dial in the process. Another character who 
constantly recurs is the usually second most 
important figure in a small community— 
the doctor. William King is his name, but 
to the old people he is still Willy King, the 
boy they had known at school, and who had 
been their friend and companion through all 
the long years that had transformed him 
from a lad into a gnarled and veteran phy- 
sician. Other types there are as to whom 
I can but say a word. These characters, put 
together, produce a curious impression of 
an atmosphere entirely different from any- 
thing one could find in the Old World. I 
do not quite describe the atmosphere of this 
New World by calling it suburban or pro- 
vincial; perhaps the best word to employ 
would be crude or young. The people seem 
to have stopped at a point in their emotions 
which to us seems old-fashioned in its sim- 
plicity and intensity. One of the most 
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Your Best Touring Companion—the 


LDSMOBILE 


the car par excellence—the car to make your summer outing a continual 
round of enjoyment. 


The American public is always looking for something new and expects 
to pay the top-notch price for same. The rule was reversed with the appear- 
ance this season of the Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car at $2250, 


Take the important element of toad performance alone. From every section of the 
country the verdict is unanimous that for all-round: work, level roads, hard roads, and 
particularly on hill work, this car has been the surprise of the year. Its challenge 
to meet any car on the market. to-day in road efficiency tests has not been taken up. 
It is the car which starts from the garage and returns to it over any roads and through 
any road conditions without shifting a gear if the rider so chooses, and it is this 
quality which makes the automobile public dub it the “Road Runner” of 1906. 
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Pg Re by one of these cars in Chicago, and the 200 hour non-stop run made 
in Detroit. 
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illustrated with photographs and drawings taken from actual practice. Address Dept. 48. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich., U.S. A, 
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Their ‘first Equipment, _Fourth Classmen “dragging” their Household Furniture from the Cadet Store to their Quarters 


Setting-up Drill on The Plain, to limber up the Newcomers 


THE ARRIVAL OF NEW CADETS AT THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY AT WEST POINT , 
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amusing and touching stories in the book is 
of an idle, reckless, selfish, weak creature 
who is supposed by all the town to have had 
a disappointment in love, and who is clothed 
thereby in an atmosphere of romance that 
to me has something of the faded odor of a 
rose leaf one might find in the album of 
one’s grandmother. And there is the same 
sensation of the unbroken and almost fierce 
strength. of youth in the other emotions as 
well, especially. in the emotions that are 
called up by misfortune or peril. In short, 
all through the book you have that sense of 
nearness to Mother Earth which is espe- 
cially characteristic of those still young and 
vigorous beings that live in the great con- 
tinent; still young in comparison with the 
nations and hemispheres of an older day. 
It is all the more delightful for this. In ad- 
dition to your sense of intense reality in the 
writer you have the satisfaction of making 
acquaintance with*a community that is 
entirely unlike anything you have ever seen 
in your own experience and in your own 
country. 

“It would be hard for me, within the 
limits of a single article,’ he continues, “ to 
give anything like a full idea of the merits 
and style of Margaret Deland as a writer,” 
and then proceeds to give a lengthy sum- 
mary of the story known as “ The Stuffed 
Animal House,” to illustrate her supreme 
gifts as a story-teller. We shall wait with 
eagerness for that “full study of this re- 
markable writer” which T. P. has prom- 
ised us; it comes at a ~propitious: moment, 
when the serial conclusion of The Awakening 
of Helena Richie in Harper’s Magazine, and 
its imminent publication in book form, marks 
the height of Mrs. Deland’s career as a 
writer. This novel will not only be hailed 
as her greatest achievement, but, if we mis- 
tuke not, as one of the greatest works in 
American fiction. Mrs. Deland has delight- 
ed and moved us with her keen powers of 
observation, her gift of humor, and her un- 
derstanding of the human heart; but never 
before have the currents of life drawn her 
into such deeps of tragic emotion and 
carried her to such sunny heights as in The 
Awakening of Helena Richie. 























A Remarkable Feat of 
Pedestrianism 


Epwarp Payson Weston, the veteran 
heel-and-toe expert, accomplished, on May 
23, the remarkable feat of walking from 
Philadelphia to New York—a distance of 
ninety-six miles—in 23 hours, 17 minutes. 
Almost half a century ago Weston per- 
formed a similar feat, walking from 
Philadelphia to New York in 23 hours, 49 
minutes. As Mr. Weston is sixty-eight years 
of age, his latest achievement is considered 
one of the most noteworthy feats of pedes- 
trlanism on record. 
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‘* The most noteworthy heroine of English fiction since ‘ Becky Sharp,’” declares Zi/e in praise 


of Lady Kitty in Mrs. Ward's great novel. It is astory that will endure—a masterpiece of mod- 
ern English fiction. There is a breadth of sympathy, a delicacy of touch in the great moments 
of abandonment, a realness which makes the book not so much a picture of life as life itself. 


Illastrated. 


Price, $1.30 
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